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ywosmse SCHOOL of SCIENCE and ROYAL 
SCHOOL of MINES, South Kensington. 
Dean—Professor HUXLEY, P.R.8. 





RIOLOGY. Professor Huxley, P.RS. 
MINING. Prof. Warington Smyth, F.R.S. 
CHEMISTRY. Prof. E. Frankland, F.R.S. 
MECHANICS and MATHEMATICS. Prof. Goodeve, M.A. 
PHYSICS. Prof. F. Guthrie, F.R.S. 
GEOLOGY. Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S. 
METALLURGY. Prof. W. Chandler Roberts, F.R.S. 
ASTRONOMY. Lecturer, J. Norman Lockyer, Esq., F.R.S. 
AGRICULTURE. J. Wrightson, Esq., F.C.S. 
NEXT SESSION begins OCTOBER Ist. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Rratstnar. 


EEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER 10, 11, 12, and 13, 1883. 
Conductor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
BAND and CHORUS of 420 PERFORMERS. 

Principal Vocalists—Madame ALWINA VAILLERIA, Miss ANNIE 
MARRIOTT, and Miss ANNA WILLIAMS; Madame PATEY. Miss 
DAMIAN, and Miss HILDA WILSON; Mr. EDWARD LLOYD and 
Mr. JOSEPH MAAS; Mr. FREDERIC KING, Mr. HENRY BLOWER, 
and Mr. SANTLEY. 


Organists—Dr. WM. SPARK and Mr. WALTER PARRATT, Mus.Bac. 
Cherus Master—Mr. J. BROUGHTON, 
Accompanist—Mr. A. BROUGHTON. 





WEDNESDAY MORNING.—Mendelssohn's ELIJAH. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING —GRAY'S ELEGY, a Cantata (written for 
this Festival), by Alfred Cellier; Beethoven's SYMPHONY in D 
(No. 2), 

THURSDAY MORNING. — Raff's Oratorio, THE WORLD'S END 
(first a iu England), SELECTION from the WOKKS 
of HANDEL. 

dusaen EVENING.—97th PSALM (written for this Festival), by 

losep Barnby; THIRD MOTETT, Mozart; CANTATA, Bach; 
tossini’s STABAT MATER 

FRIDAY MORNING.—KING DAV ID, an Oratorio, written for this 
Festival by Sir George Macfarren. 

FRIDAY EVENING.—The CRUSADERS, by Niels Gade; Overture, 
GENOVEVA, by Schumann; MACH and CHORUS from * Tann- 
hauser,’ &c. 

SATURDAY MORNING.—GRAND MASS in D, Beethoven; HYMN of 
PRAISE, Mendelssohn. 





Serial Tickets, a limited number only ..........s0:-00 £5 5 0 cach 
Finsr Seats—Single Ticket (Keserved), Morning oo SD @ 
vening .... 015 0 ,, 
Second Srsrs— Single Ticket (Reserved) Morning on ODE « 
- vening . 076 


First Seat Tickets ‘will re ready tor Sale on and opie! TUESDAY next, 
August 28, at 104 

Second Seat Tickets will be ready for — Se and after MONDAY, 
September 3. Office upen from 10 a.s. till 

No application for Tickets, either Rsaathd ally or by letter, will be 
noticed unless accompanied by a remittance ‘for the full amount of 
Tickets required, and stating also the number of Tickets wanted. De- 
tailed Programmes are now ready. 
soe oe and Orders are payable to E. B. Faver, Hon. Treasurer, or to 

e 

Ail communications to be addressed to 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 
Festival Office (near the Town Hall), Leeds, 
August 24, 1883. 


N AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANEOUS PHO" TOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 

(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, regardless of the Weather. 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 p.m. 








HE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 

WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest and most cautious treatment, by 

M. RAINE THOMPSON, Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square,W. 


T° PUBLISHERS, &c.—A YouNG GENTLEMAN, 

who writes Shorthand (spe ed, a hundred words a minute) and can 
Sub-Edit, requires RE-ENGAGEMENT in a Publisher's Oftice.—Address 
Lirsrary, 22, Alexandra-road, Hornsey, N 





KETCHES, POEMS, and Short DESCRIPTIVE ! 
or SATIRICAL PAPERS, Bearing on Social and Religious Move- 
ments of the day, REQUIRED for a Christmas Publication.—Ad¢ress, 
with terms, particulars, or printed specimens, Pen, 9, Frederick-street, 
Awersham-grove, New Cross, 8.E. 


r 
T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about TWENTY VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION 
will be held on SEPTEMBER 4, 1883.—For information apply to the 
Governors, Mercers’ Hall, E.C.; or to the School Secrerary, St. Paul's 
churchyard, E C. 





O AUTHORS, LITERARY MEN, and OTHERS. 
—The Proprietors of the Blue Ribbon Chronicle are open to receive 
COMPLETE ORIGINAL TALES suitable for insertion in their Paper, 
which is a Weekly eo Publication, advocating ‘Tem nce Prin- 
ciples. — State hogy , addressed Prornirrors, 8, Salisbury-court,: 
Fieet-street, London, E. 
THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER OFFICES 
ASSOCIATION are now prepared to place their Staff and Rooms 
at the service of Country Newspaper Proprietors for the purposes o 
Canvassing for pag bee ecm Collecting Accounts, Receiving Bditorial 
Parcels, &c., at a fix: e per Annum. Full Prospectus ready | in a 





OUGH BOROUGH GIRLS’ GRAMMAR 
4 SCHOOL, Leicestershire —Chairman, the Venerable Archdeacon of 
Leicester.—This Endowed School gives a th and 
eye It is a Centre for the Cambridge Local Braminations Fees, 
0%. to 44/. per annum.—For Prospectus apply to the Heap Mistress. 


‘T. ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS COM- 
PANY, Limited.—ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 
N. — Head ogg ge DOVE, Certificated Student of Girton 
College, Cambridge. This School provides for the DAUGHTERS x. 
GEN TLEMEN a THOROUGH EDUCATION at a moderate cust. Ho 
Girls received from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins October 3 











few days. Early application is necessary, as the number of 
will be limited.—Address Secrerary, 146, Strand. 


N R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 
_ACCOUNTANT.—Advice 2 tg be as to the best mode of Publishing. 

Publ behalf of Authors. fer of 

Literary Property carefully ‘conducted 

Highest n f: 








rience. 
ree.—1, Pater 
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a MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 


urchase of News roperty, beg to announce that they 
have: me Newspaper Frenette tor J Disposal. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to ARRANGE 

e a PARTNERSHIP in an old-cstablished COUNTY CONSERVA- 

TIVE PAPER in the Midlands, with Daily Evening Issue attached. 

The Daily Paper promises to be a great success. An additional capital is 
wanted. Excellent plant. 1,200. to },5vu!. required. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

Je of the COPYRIGHT of a largely-circulated popular WEEKLY 

PERIODICAL (lilustrated). Moderate capital only required. Principals 
or their Solicitors only treated with 


OC MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. 


12 and 13, Red Lion- court, Fleet-atreet, E.C. 


ToNW 
Jou RNALISTIC. — High-class FORTNIGHTLY 
JOURNAL, in good working order, for DISPOSAL. T 
paper repre ting and reporting the pr: 
Influence and Circulation could be largei 
ability and mederate capital. Princ!pais or their Solicitors only treated 
with.—Address E. W. Our » Solicitor, 4l, Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 



















WELL- KNOWN > ART JOUR NAL for DIS- 
POSAL, published Monthly. Such a Journal is very rarely to be 
met with. Goud circulation. 7001. requiied for everything.—Messrs. 


Ho txes & Son, 66a, Paternostet-row. 
pew TING -—CHABLE 38 WHITTINGHAM & CO., 
SWICK PRESS. 
TOOK’'S-COUR t UH ANCERY-LANE, LONDON, 

Have pleasure in offering their services as General Lette’ rpress Printers 

Having a large and experienced staff, and also a unique and beautiful 
collection of initial letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, 
in addition to large founts ef type, both modern and old style, and an 
assortment of foreign and English hand and machine made Ts at 
their command, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork 
and éditions de lure. Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illus- 
trated or otherwise), pamphlets, legal, and other work. 











r 0 PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS and 

PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SONS, Printers of the Builder, the 
Printing Times, Health, Knowiedge, Truth, ‘British Mail, the Furniture 
Gazette, the Review, and other high-class Publications, call attention to the 
facilities they possess for the COMPLETE, ECONOMIC, and PUNCTUAL 
PRODUCTION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated 
or Plain. Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals for 
either Printing or Printing and Vublishing.—74 to 76, Great Queen- 
street, London, Ww < 








JRINTING.—JOHN BALE & SONS, Printers of 
the Dental Review, Celebrities of the Day, the Englishwoman’s 
Review, and other Periodicals, are prepared to undertake the PRINT- 
— of ‘Magazines, Pamphlets, Book wook, Catalogues, &c., on the most 











T° NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS or those about 


to Start a Newspaper.—A Gentleman of active and energetic 
business habits, who has had upwards of 24 years’ thoroughly practical 
experience on very successful Daily and Weekly Papers, is anxious to 
obtainan APPOINTMENT as BUSINESS MANAGER of a Newspaper 
ee and General Printing Establishment, either in England or 
Abroad. the latter much preferred.—Address K., care of Clarke, Son & 
Platt, 85, Gracechurch-street, London. 


OOK COLLECTING PORTER WANTED by 
a West-End Bookseller. ey, A letter only.—Address M. S., 
tare of Harrison & Sons, 59, Pall Mall, 


OURNALIST, 31, thoroughly experienced in 
Newspaper Management, desires 1 K-ENGAGEMENT. Leaders, 


Notes, ae Shortnand.—Bera, care of May’s, 159, Piccadilly, 
London, ¥ 


PBESs. —WANTED, SITUATION as REPORTER 
on Daily or Weekly. Verbatim Note-taker, good Paragraphist, 


and Reneral all-round work.—Apply E. B., 
Brixton, S. W. 

















16, Holland-grove, North 





A GENTLEMAN of originality and_ special 
ability, with City influence and Capital, WANTED to JOIN 
another in the DEVELOPMENT of a well-established City Financial 
PAPER.—Address P., care of J. W alker, 25, Old Broad-street, Ec, 


experienced A U T H OR can SUP Pp L) z 
Literary, and Genre al Subjects, and 


A 

ARTICLES on Philosophic, 

Criticism. Any Classical or English Works Reviewed. Very high 
teferences.—Address Rey. M. A., Kectory, Marlborough. 





terms. Estimates free.—Steam Printing Offices, 87-89, Great 
Titehfield-street, Oxford-street, London. 


\W JANTED, for the DIOCESAN COLLEGE, 

RONDEBOSCH, SOUTH AFRICA, a LECTURER in ENGLISH. 
Ile will be required to Prepare Candidates for Matriculation in the Cape 
University in Historical English Grammar and English History, and 
Candidates for the B.A. Degree in English Literature, Constitutional 
History, Logic, Ethics, and Psychology. Ciergyman preferr Must be 
prepared to start at once. Salary, 40ul —Apply to C, Loyp MonGan, care 
of 5. Rivington, Esq , Waterloo pine e, London, 


STATIONERS’ COM PAN ry’ 8S SCHOOL,  Bolt- 
K court, Fleet-street, EC —The NEXT TERM will begin on MON- 
DAY, loth Septemver.—Fur Prospectus apply to the Heap Master. 


M. HEATHCOTE, B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford, 

e PREPARES BOYS under Fourteen for Eton, Winchester, &e. 

Country house, close to the Hursley Woods, four miles from any town. 

Healthy situation and good air Sixteen Pupils taken. Terms, 150l. and 
1351 —Apply toA M. Hearncorer, Esq, Woolley Green, near Romsey. 


S!; PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—HEY 
MEMORIAL a, first SCHOLARSHIP of 151, tenable for one 
ear, will be awarded after Examination to be heid’ in SEPTEMBER 
EXT. The Competition is open to Boys (whether already in the School 

or not) who were under 14 years of age on Ist January, 1883.—For further 

particulars apply to the Heap Masrrr. 


,ZAMINGTON COLLEGE. 























NEXT TERM begins WEDNESDAY, September 19th. 
Apply to the Principal, the Rey. Dr. Woop. 








ADIES’ COLLEGE, the Woodlands, Union-road, 
o- 8.W.—The COLLEGE will be REOPENED on TUES. 
DAY, Sapteunbor 18th. 1 
during the Term by eminent Professors. dies can join any of the 
tp separately.—For further particulars apply to the Principal, Miss 
ARKER. 


‘THE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 
Spring-grove, Isleworth, Middlesex, W. 
Founded under the auspices of the late Richard Cobden. 

Boys can now be entered for the NEXT TERM, Commencing WED- 
NESDAY, September 19th. 

Three Entrance Exhibitions and Five Foundation Scholarships. 

A Class for Electrical Engin: ing has been formed at the College. 

Apply to the Head Master, H. Rs Lapett, M.A. 


BMCKHEATH PROPRIETARY SCHOOL. 


President—The Right Rev. The 10 LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. 
Head Master—The Rev. E. WILTON SOUTH, M A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, Chancellor's Medailist and First Senior Optime. 

Pupils are Prepared for the Universities, the Indian Civil Service, and 
for other Examinations. 

The Next Term begins on TUESDAY, 11th September. 

For particulars apply to the Sxcrerary, Proprietary School, Black 
heath, 5.E. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
The follewing PROSPECTUSES are now ready :— 

1. The THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, including both Morning, 
Evening, wnd Preparatory Classes. 

2. The GENERAL LITERATURE DEPARTMENT, including Classes 
in preparation for the Universities and ali the Public Examinations. 

3. The ENGINEERING and APPLIED SCIENCES DEPARTMENTS. 

4. The MEDICAL and PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC DEPART- 
MENTS 














5. The EVENING CLASSES. 

6. The CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT, including 
Female Clerkships. 

7. The 8C weal oe Upper Classical, Upper Modern, Middle, 
and Lower Divisio 

Apply, coumadin, or by postcard, stating which Prospectus is wanted, 
to J. W. Cunnincuam, Secretary. 


J NivERsiITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The Session of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will begin on October 1. 

The Session of the FACU LTLES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCLENCE 
will begin on October 2 

Instruction is prov ied for Wome a beg all Subjects taught in the 
Faculties of Arts and Laws and of Scien 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Kexiations relating to the Entrance 
and other Exhibitions, hogy rships. _ about 2,0001.), may 
obtained from the Colle ower-street, ow 

Phe Examination for. the Entrance ahibitions will be held on the 
26th ani 27th of September. 

The School for Boys will Reopen on September 25th. 

The College is close to the Gower-street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway. TALFOURD ELY, MA., Secretary. 


(SAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This College has been founded under the presidency of His Grace the 
Duke of Devonshire, K.G _,Chancellor of the University, to enable Junior 
Students, especially those intended for the Legal, Medical. and Teaching 
Professions for Engineering, and for Business, to obtain a University 
Education economically, and under special supervision 

The usual age of entry being between sixteen and seventeen, a 
may be taken at nineteen 

The College charges for Lodging, Board (with an extra term in the 
Long Vacation), Tuition, and University Fees are 84! per annum ae € 
further information apply to the Warne, Cavendish College, Cambridg 


cry STAL PALACE COMPANY'S SCHOOL of 
&c.—LADIES’ DIVISION. 

Drawing from ao and from the _ Mr. E. Wensley Russel! 

Water-Colour Painting, Landscape Mr. E. A. Goodall R W'S. 

Water-Colour Painting, Figure .. +» Mr. F. Smallfield, RW 5. 

Mr. E. Weoaley Jiussell. 


Post Office 











Degree 





Painting in Oils, Life .. oe Mr. George Harris. 
Painting in Oils, Landscape ee «+» Mr. E. A. Goodall. 
Modelling and Sculpture o +» M.C. Vinoelst 

Art Pottery Painting .. ee ee og A. George. 
Artistic Wood-Carving . ° ° . A. Rogers. 


Visitors—E. J. POYNTER, Esq.. R A, sees LONG, Eq ,R.A,and 
J.B. BU KGESS, "Esq »,ARA 
Prospectus in the Library, Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
F. K. é. SHENTON, Supt. Educational Department. 


QUEEN'S COLLEGE, IRELAND. 


The PROFESSORSHIP of NATURAL HISTORY, GEOLOGY, and 
MINERALOGY in the Queen's College, Galway, being about to become 
VACANT, Candidates for that Office are requested to forward their 
testimonials to the UnprEr- eens. Dublin Castie, on or before the 
25th day of SEPTEMBER NEXT. in order that the same may be suv- 
mitted to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 

‘The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship wll 
have to enter upon his duties forthwith, 

Dublin Castle, l4th August, 
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UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


SESSION 1883-84. 


Chancellor—DUKE OF 


Lord Rector—ALE> 


XANDER BAIN, 
Vice-Chancellor and Prineipal— The Very Rev. W. R. 


RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. D.C.L. 


LL.D. 
PIRIE, D.D. 





I.-FACULTY OF ARTS. 
HE SESSION commences,on WepyeEsDAY, the 31st October, 1883, and closes on SarvrDay, 


5th April, 1884. 






















































CLASSES, | PROFESSORS. asicientde FERS 
G K, JUNIOR ........ -| Prof. ‘Geppes, LL.D., and Assistant eoeceees | 9 to 10 4.x6.,and 11} a. to 18k vm. les 3 0 
K iro ° Prof Guppres, LL.D., and Assistant : lWtolla |} 230 
LATIN, senior ‘| Prof. Donaunson, LU.D., and Assistant .... 10 toll. ", and ‘iat P.M. to ort Pu.. | 330 
LATIN, SENIO 16 ja | Prof. Donatpsox, LL.D., and Assistant .... | yey to 124 P ‘on es Wei | 220 
ENGLIS G 0 os ‘ 4 to 25 P.M. on onday, ednes- 
I NGLISH LANE vb 6 Til) Prof, Minto, M.A. s.ssssseeseseserseaseetees 1) day, and Hriday nei i 216 
{| 11, a.M. to l2g P.M, on uesda an | 
DOBIO veccccvee idndeeedeeearendiesedd GE NEE. Sasdveunessiancrtessbvenes {| Thursday; 124 to 34 p.x nies re 
MATHEMATICS, JUNIOR... ° Prof. Piriz, M.A., and Assistant - . | 9 to 10 a. M. Ey and ab tol} , ms. 330 
MATHEMATICS, SENIOR .: Prof. Piniz, M.A., and Assistant .. . 1 toll a. 220 
| 9 to Wa. es daily; ‘lit AM. ‘to ‘yh | 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, JUNIOR ..| Prof. Nivex, M.A. D.Sc.,and Assistant .... | 5 aon oe Mendes.’ Ww Femneteay, & an ee 
| riday | 
| | 
| , | 
as ya PHILOSUPHY, SENIOR, } Prof. Niven, M.A. D.Se., and Assistant sooo ote Dan. pee Mentay.W otneaieg, rer 
DO. DO. Div. Il. Prof Nivewx, M.A. D.Sc., and Assistant ...... 10 C012 A.M Aally cocccrcccccccccces |; 220 
DO. PRACTICAL CLASS ........ Prof. Nivex, M.A. D.Se., and Assistant......{) Mgt told rm. on Tuesdays and | 
9 to 10 a.m. daily, and 114 a.m. to 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY........ Prof. Frre, M.A. ...sseeeese rersnsecenserh 12; p.m. on Mo sanede Weaneenen, 
and Friday ... oercrececcese 330 
coescotescoscconsscsee § oS SO 


NATURAL HISTORY .........ceeeeee ees 


Prof. Atterne Nicnotsoy, M.D. D.Se....... 








2to3 P.M. 








The Fee for Students taking a Senior Class in any subject, without 
jaime attendance on the Junior Class in the same subject, is 3/ 3s. 

atriculation Fee, |i For the Degree of MA., l/ 1s. for each of three 
examinations, and 11. for General Council Registration 

[he Course of Study for the Degree of M.A. embraces two years’ 
attendance on Greek, Latin. and Mathematics, and one on English 
Literature, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Natural 
ron Any | Student who, at the time of his entrance to the University, 
shall, o ion ‘0 qualified to attend the Higher Classes of 
Latin, "Greek, and Mathematics, or any of them, shall be admitted to 
such Higher Class or Classes without having attended the first or Junior 
Class or Classes. 

BURSARIES. 


The Bursary age detacanam will begin on THURSDAY, the 18th October, 
at 2 o'clock P. 

Com mapetitors will each, on application, receive from the Sacrist, 
University Buildings. Old Aberdeen, on and after TUESDAY, 9th 
October, a Printed Schedule. which they are required to fill up and 
return to him not later than = 4 u.on TUESDAY, the 16th October, not, 
as in former years, on Satu 

There will be offered 43 Dorearies, of which 37 are in the patronage of 
the eas: and 6 in that of the Magistrates and Town Council of 

Aberdeen. All but 10 are open without restriction They are tenable 
for four years of the Curriculum, and are of the following annual 
values, viz. :—Three of 351 ; Five of 301 ; One of 251.; Five of 20!.; Two 

of 181.; Two of 16l.; Twelve of 151. ; Two of 141. ; One of 131. 10s. ; One 
of 111; ; Five of 101. ; and Four of inferior value. 

The Greenskares Burearies of 30/., as also separately advertised, is 
included in the above 

Candidates are required, at least One Month before the Competition, 
to give the Secretary written intimation of | the Subject selected by 
them, under Division 11. of the bj of E tion. See * Uni- 
versity Calendar.’ 

Candidates are requested to bring with them Certificates of their age, 
to be produced, if required, when the result of the Examination is 
intimated. 

Candidates for the Macpherson Bursaries of 20/, and 10/. are requested 
to lodge with the Secretary, on or before the 16th OCTOBER, Certificates 
from a Gaelic Minister as to their knowledge of the Gaelic Language 

The Bursaries will be assigned in the University Buildings, Old 
Aberdeen, on SATURDAY, 27th October, at 2 rm., only Competitors 
whose Names are in the Order of Merit, or their representatives, being 
allowed to be present. Any Competitor not appearing personally, or by 
representative, to accept a Bursary when offered to him, shall be held 
as declining, and the Bursary so offered to him will fall to the next in 
order qualified for it. 








Of Bursaries under private patronage, 10 were vacant at the close of 
the last Session. of the following annual values, viz. :—One of 25/.; One 
of 24/.; Two of 221. 10s.; One of 18/.; One of 16. 10s.; One of 14/. ; and 
Three of inferior vaiue 

Presentees to these Bursaries will be examined on SATURDAY, the 


The Regulations relative to the Registration of Students of Medicine, 
and the granting of Degrees in Medicine and Surgery, may be had 
Professor Brazier, Dean to the Faculty of Medicine. of 

BURSARIES. 

There will be offered for Competition in this Faculty, within the 
bar oe st Buildings in Aberdeen, on a date early in November. 1883, to 
be fixed by the Faculty, the following Bursaries :—(1) To Students Who 
have passed all the Subjects imperative for registration in Med: 
Two Bursaries of 201. each, tenable for Four Years, and (2) to Students 
about to commence their Second Winter Session at Medicine, One of 
301. or thereby, One of 251. each, Two of 221 10s , and One of 20 each, all 
tenable for Three Years; (3) to ‘Students about to commence their Thi 
Wiater Session at Medicine, One of 30i. or thereby, Une of 25, One of 
201., all tenable fur ‘Two Years; and (4) to Students about to com! 
their Fourth Winter Session at Medicine, One of 30l. or thereby, One of 
251 , and One of 20/., all tenable for One Year. For Subjects of Examin. 
tion see ‘ The U niyersity Calendar.’ WM. MILLIGAN, Secretary, 

August, 1843. 

N.B.—Further particulars, including information as to the Faculties of 
Divinity and Law, are to be found in‘ The University Calendar,’ ‘Published 
by A. King & Co., Printers to the University, Aberdeen, price 2s. or 
28. 3d. by post. 


CQrens COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSIty, 
MANCHESTER. —SESSION 1583-4 
I. DEPARTMENT of ARTS and LAW. 
II. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 

Candidates for admission in these Departments must not be 
fourteen years of age, and those under sixteen will be required to pas 
an Entrance Examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, 
to be held on the 24:h September. 

III, DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY, 

Students are required before entering to have passed one of the Pre. 
liminary Examinations prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

The SESSION = aan TS L, IL, and ILL., will COMMENCE 
on the 2nd of OCT 

IV. saan a WOMEN (223. Lamon gg ick-street).—The SEs. 
SION will COMMENCE on the 8th of OCTOB 

V. EVENING CLASSES.—The SESSION wil COMMENCE on the 
15th of OCTOBER. New Students will be admitted on the lth, lth, 
and 12th October, between 6 30 and 9 P.x. 

ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS are offered for competition at the be- 
ginning of the Session in CLASSICS, GREEK TESTAMENT, MATHE- 
MATICS, ENGLISH, and HISTORY; and alsoa DAUNTESEY MEDI. 
se SCHOLARSHIP, value 1001 

‘ospectuses of the several Departments may be obtained at Mr, 
Ccaxan’ s, Piccadilly, Manchester, and they will be forwarded from the 


College on application. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 








20th October; and they must give notice and hand their P: 
to the SECRETARY not Jater than ‘luesday, 16th October. 


OTHER EXAMINATIONS. 

For Passing from Junior to Senior Classes of Latin, Greek and 
Ma‘ hematics, on SATURDAY, the 27th October, at 10a Mm and 3 pM 

Fer Passing over et Junior Mathematical Class, on SATU RDAY, the 
27th October at 10 

For Passing over the Junior Latin or Greek Classes, on MONDAY, the 
29th October, at 104 

(Students intending. to come forward for either of the three last-men- 
tioned Examinations are required to give in their names to the Secre- 
tary of the Faculty not later than the preceding day.) 

For the Degree of M A., on the 27th, 29th, 30th, 3ist OCTOBER, and Ist 
and 2nd NOVEMBER 

CL. ASS AND SPECIAL PRIZES. 

Books of the value of 1362 are awarded to the Students most dis- 
tinguished in the Class Examinations. At the close of the Curriculum 
the best Greek and Mathematical Scholars are entitled each to a S mpson 
Prize of 651 or thereby. the second in point of merit in Mathemat cs toa 
Boxill of 28/..the best Latin Scholar to the Dr. Black Prize of zl. or 
thereby, the best Scholar in Classical Literature and Mental Philosophy 
tothe Hutton of 30/.. the best general Scholar to the Gold Medal of the 
Magistrates and ‘Town Council of Aberdeen, the most distingui-hed Can- 
didate for Honours in the department of Natural Science to a prize of 
10] , the greatest proficient in Experimental Physics to the Neil Arnott 
8c holarship of 351 or thereby, the best English and Latin Scholars each 
to a Seafield Gold Medal, the best Student of the year who shall take 
Honours in the Department of Mental Philosophy to the Bain Gold 
Medal, and (in January, 1884) the best Student in the Tertian or Magis- 
trand Class in the department of Classical Philology the Jenkyns Prize 


of 8! 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Masters of Arts of less than two years’ standing may compete in 
December. 1883, for the Fullerton. &c., Scholarships, which are now of 
the following Values viz. :—One for Classics and One fur Mental Philo- 
sophy, each of the annual value of 106i, tenable for two years. and One 
for Mathematics of the annual value of 75l., tenable for three years ; and 
Masters of Arts, if of under three years’ standing, are eligible for ‘ie 
Murray Scholarship of 70/., tenable for three years, 


IL—FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 


24th October, 1883. 





WINTER SESSION, commencing on WEDNESDAY, 














































CLASSES, PROFESSORS, HOURS, CLASS FEES. 

ANATON iY ~ Professor Srrutuers, M.D. . . ll a.m. 2330 jie 
PRACTICAL A ANATOMY “AN ND _DEMONSTRA- } Professor SrruTHERS and penaraarty jiehernnubie 9 fee | 220 
CHEMISTRY . | Professor Brazier, FCS. ...._.... M. | 330 
INSTITUTES OF MEDICINE. - | Professur Stintinc, M.D. 1:S8e. F R 2PM. | 330 

URGERY.. | Professor Avex. Uaston, C.M. = D. 10 a.m. | 330 
PRACTICR OF MEDICINE Professor SmitH-Suanp, M.D. ll aM. | 330 
Ei DISEASES OF WOMEN i AND) Professor Steraenson, M.D. F. R. Cc. 18. Er 4PM. 330 
ie LOGIC, AND MEDICAL ‘FTRISPRU- | Professor = am | 9 aM. cee 
MATERIA MEDICA Professor A. D. Davison, I sacs | 4 P.M. | 330 
i eecercbmeveneagpe Sir Erasmu Wilton } Professor D. J. Hasutrox, M.B. F.R.C.S.B..... | 3 Pat. as 
PRACTIVAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY ae Professor D. J. Hamitrox, M.B. F.R.C.S.E. 330 

NATURAL H HI ISTO RY seeceeoss eeeecee oneal Professor ALLEYS N LS 'N. “wD D.Se. eae Sr.M. 330 
SUMMER SESSION, commencing on Nenuee, April 28th, 

Rotany—Professor Jas W.H. Tratt. 8am. Si. 3s. 

Practical Botany—Professor Jas WH. Trate. 

Practical Anatomy and Demonstrations—Professor Strutuens and Assist unt, Otof,and 9m. 2. Qs. 

Vractical Chemistry—Professor Brazier and Assist: ae 10a, a to2r.m. 3. 3s. 

Natural History— Professor ALLEYNE Nicuotson. 2 P. 

Practical Natural History—Professor At EYNE 2 1 HOLSOS. 3 to 5pm. 2. 2s. 

Practical Physiology—Professor Stirtine 2 P 3s ¢ 

Practical Pathological Anatomy— Professor D 3 H MILTON. Sam. 31. 3s. 

Operative teeter re ser ALEX Ocsron. 104.m. 2.2 

Practical Pharmacy—Professor A. D. Davipson and As ant 4p.m. 2 2s. 

Practical Midwifery and Gynecology and Clinical Diseases of Children—Professor Srernen Ila. 2, 2¢. , 

The goes ol Course in Summer includes instruction in Histulogy, and in the use as the Microscope ; and Instruction in Osteology for 

Begin 
Matriculation Fee (ircludirg all ducs) for the Winter and Summer Sessions, 1. For the Summer Session alone, 103. 


e following additional Courses of Practical Instruction are delivered in the University or at the Institutions mentioned :— 


Fah a he ma —Professor A. D. Davipsox 
Practical Toxicology—Dr. F. Ocstox. Jun. W. Is 
Dental Surgery—Dr. Witttamson 

Insanity—Dr. Rerp, Royal L wee Asylum. li. ls. 
Public Health—Dr. Simrson 


I 
Diseases of the Ear and Larynx—Dr M‘Kenztr Boorn, Dispensary. 1/. 1s 
Diseases of the Skin—Dr Ganprn, Royal Infirmary and Sick Children’s Hospital. 17. 1s 
Perpetual Fee to Hospital Practice. 6. ; or, first year, 3!. 10s. 
Clinical Medicine—Drs. Surru-Suanp. Brevertnce, and A. Fraser. 3i. 3s. 


Royal Infirmary : Daily at Noon 


Clinical Surgery—Drs. A. Ocstox, Witt, and Garpen. 3I. 3s. 
i “sop inane Demonstrations— Dr. Ronor R. 
Sick Children’s Hospital. Daily, at ll a.m. 
Soman Dispen 
Roya! Lunatic Asylum : Physicians—Drs. Jamizson and Rep. 


sary, and Lying-in othe Vaccine Institution : tai 10 4.M,. 


second year, 37. 


Fye Irst:tution; Paily, 2.30 r.-. 
(Continued on next column, 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL, 
Principal—WILLIAM RAMSAY, PhD. 

The SESSION 1883-84 will begin on 8th OCTOBER. The College sup- 
plies for persons of either sex above the ordinary school age the means of 
a their studies in Science, Languages. History, and Literature, 

The Chemical, Physical, Geological, and Biological Laboratories are 
Open Daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, Mechanical, 
and Electric Engineering, and Surveying and Architecture ; and Special 
Arrangements have been made for Practical Work with various Engi- 
neers, Surveyors, and Architects in and near Bristol. Information with 
regard to the lodging of students may be obtained on application. 
Several Scholarships are tenable at the College. Calendar, containing 
full information, price 6d.; by post, 8d.—For Prospectus and further 


information apply to 
ALFRED E. STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


St BARTHOLOMEW S HOSPITAL 
d COLLEGE 

The WINTER SESSION a begin on MON DAY, October Ist, 1883. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls subject 
to the College regulations. The Hospital comprises a service of 710 
beds, including 30 for Convalescents at Highgate.—For further par- 
ticulars apply personally or by letter to the Wanpen of the College, 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


7. BARTHOLOMEW’ S HOSPITAL 
and CO! LEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, of bars value of 1301. each, tenable for one 

ear, will be peted for o' 25th. and three succeeding 

ays. One of the value of 1301 will be awarded to the best Candidate 
atthis Examination under twenty years of age, if of ce pe merit, 
For the other, Candidates must be under twenty-five years 

The Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chemistry. Doreny, Zoology, 
and Physiology (no Candidate to take more than four subjects). 

The JEAFFRESON Exhibition will be competed for at the same 
time. The Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any 
two of the three following languages, Greek, French, German. This is 
an open Exhibition, of the value of 50l. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical Schoo! 

The successful Candidates will be required to enter at St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in the Ocrozrr succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and CO! LEGE. 

CLASSES FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON MATRICULATION 
EXAMINATION. 

Two Classes are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year for the 
convenience of Gentlemen who are preparing for the Matricu'ation 
Examination at the University of Lo»don—from October to January, 
and from March to June. Fee for the Course of Three Months, 10. 10s. 

PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION. 

A Class is held in the Subjects required for the Preliminary Scientific 
Examination, and includes all the Subjects and Practical Work, a 
follows :— 

Botany—The Rey. G. Henslow, M.A. Cantab. ; Lecturer on Botany to the 

















Hospital. 
Seckume’ anil Comparative Anatomy—Norman Moore, M.D. Cantab. ; 
Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy to the Hospital. 
Chemistry—H. E Armstrong, PhD F R.S 
Mechanical and Natural Philosophy—F. Ww omack, B Sc. ; Demonstrator 
of Natural Philosophy to the Hospital. 
Fee for the whole Course (to Students of the Hospital), §/. 8s. 
others, 10/. 10s. 
FIR ST AND SECOND M.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
Special Classes in the Subjects required or these Examinations are 
held by the Lecturers. Fee (inciusive). 71. 7. 
‘These Classes are not confined to Students of the Hospital. 


“is GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
\O Hyde Park Corner. W.—The WINTER SESSION will Commence on 
MONDAY, October Ist, with an Introductory Address by W. H. 
BENNETT, Esq., FRCS... at 4 PM tus of the School and 
further information mi ay be obtained by _p al application betweeD 
land 3 p.m., or by letter addressed to the Des ae at the Hospital. 


NUY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 
J SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scho arship of the value of 125 Guineas 
will be offered for Open Competition on TUESDAY, September zoth. 
Subjects of Examination: Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Lan- 


AP ae 











guages. A Second Scholarship, also of the value of 125 Guineas, will be 
offered for Open Competition on the same da Subjects of Exami 
nation: Inorganic Chemistry. Physics, Botany nd Zoology. 





For further particu'ars apply to the Dean, Guy's Hospital, 8.E. 
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HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 


SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY. October Ist, with an Introduc- 
Address by A. PEARCE GOULD. Esq.,M 8. The Medical School, 


RT JOURNAL, 1850 to 1880, and Exhibition 


Volume, 32 vols. half calf, 251.—Mr. Wi_msuvurst, Chichester. 








has lately been considerably enlarged, provides the most Pp 
eans for the education of students preparing for the University of 
Tendon the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other licensing 


— Entrance Scholarships, of the annual value of 251. and 201. per 
% able for two years, and an Entrance Science Scholarship, 
value 50l., will be competed for on September 29th and following days. 
Further information may be obtained from the Dean or the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital. ANDREW CLARK, Dean. 
IVERSITY of 


GLASGOW. 
SESSION 1883-4. 


The WINTER MEDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an Intro- 
ductory Address by Professor YOUNG, M.D, on TUESDAY, the 
30th October, 1883. ‘ 

Complete Courses on all the subjects of the Medical Curriculum are 
delivered within the University, and fully-equipped Laboratories for 
Practica! Instruction are connected with each Department. In the 
Western Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, ample means cf 
Clinical and Pathological Study are afforded. The Fee for each Class is 
3 3s.; and_the total minimum expenses for Classes, Hospital, and 
Graduation Fees for M B. and C.M. amount to about 90. 

Bursaries to the annual amount of abeut 1,000/. may be held by 
Students during their Medical Studies. 

Full particulars connecte' with the Course of Education and Exami- 
nation required for the Degrees, and the Preliminary Examination 
required to *e passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, will 
be found in the University Calendar (by post, 3s.); or a Syllabus of the 
Revulations, Fees, &c., may be obtained by applying to Mr. Morr, 
‘Assistant Clerk of Senate. 


,r 
O LADY STUDENTS, &c.— A _ comfortable 
HOME. on moderate terms, in the neighbourhood of the British 
Museum and various schools of art, medicine, and music. Special 
arrangements till October.—Address Lapy Princirat, Russell House, 
‘Tavistock-square. Establisned four years. 


W.HE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 




















UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography, 


with special powers of artistic expression. 


Yr , 7 : 
HE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY dis- 
lays a noble collection of Facsimiles from the Drawings of the 

Great Masters. preserved in the National Galleries of Europe, with a 
choice selection from the Works of Contemporary Artists—Poynter, 





R.A., Dyce, R.A., Ford Madox Brown, Burne Jones, Rossetti, F. 
Shields, H. Schmalz, Cave Thomas P. G. Hamerton, &c. : 


IRST ISSUE of AUTOTYPE REPRODUC- 
TIONS of the Paintings in the Imperial Gallery at St. Petersburg. 
Complete Series from the Museo del Prado, Madrid. 





O adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with 
Artistic Masterpieces, visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


Adzerrrs in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART, with 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 
Fine-Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. post free. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


HE ‘LIBER STUDIORUM’ of TURNER, 
Reproduced in Facsimile by the AUTOTYPE Process, and accom- 
e- with Notices of each Plate by the Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE, 
A. 
First Volume ready. Prospectus on application. 
Detached Plates sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 


Publishers: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON ; Henry Sotheran 
& Co. London and Manchester. 








ALL THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON 


OBTAIN THE WIDEST POSSIBLE CIRCULATION AT 


N UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 





Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply 
ts provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 
SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 


Prospectuses postage free on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Lrurrep), New Oxford-street ; 
281, Regent-street; and 2, King-street, Cheapside. 


IBLIOTHECA CU RIOSA, 
A COLLECTION of CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE-WAY BOOKS, 
Edited by EDMUND GOLDSMID, F.R.HLS., &c. 

Beautifully printed on Whatman paper. Only 275 Small and 75 Large 
Paper copies of each work printed. One yolume monthly. Any work 
may be had separately. 

Prospectus on application to Tue Eprror, 12, Castle-street, Edinburgh. 
Will be issued ONLY to Subscribers. 

The Works to be reprinted include Catalogues of the Aldine and 
Elzevir Presses; Maidment’'s, Kinloch’'s, and other Ballad Books; rare 
Works on History. Travels, Magic, Angling, &c., at prices varying from 
is. 6d. to 7s. per volume. 


OOKS.— CATALOGUE of ANCIENT and 
MODERN BOOKS in all Classes of Literature (Just Published), 
= on application.—ALrrep Prescorr, Royal Arcade, The Hayes, 
ard iff. 


RESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS in the TEMPLE.— 
7 TO BE LED, by Quarter or Year, a WELL-FURNISHED SET. 
W.C., Gas, Kitchen, Scullery, Store-Room, &c —Apply G., Reading- 
Room, Inner ‘Temple. 


TO SOCIETIES and OTHERS,—TO BE LET, 

several UNFURNISHED ROOMS ina large and handsome Build- 
ing near the British Museum and Bedford-square, together with the 
Use of a large, weil-furn'shed BOAKD-ROOM. The Premises have been 
recently built. and are fitted with every convenienc A very moderate 
Ren: would be taken if Let at once.—Apply to C. E. Baxer, Esq., 22, 
Great George-street, Westminster. 


‘ pT w yATIC . Ny 
‘\ENTLEMEN’S RESIDENCES at Moderate 
- Rentals may now be obtained at WEST KENSINGTON (opposite 
West Kensington Station). Frequent trains to the City and West-End 
St. Paul’s School (from St. Paul's Churchyard), now being erected in the 
locality, will afford the highest educational facilities. The houses con- 
tain every modern improvement, fitted bath (hot and cold water). Fine 
&ravel soil. First-class sanitary arrangements, and admirably suited to 
the requirements of Gentlemens Families. Rents, 601. to 100i. per 























Sales by Auction 
Miscellaneous and Medical Books, Small Law Library, §c. 


h ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane. W.C, on WEDNESDAY, 
August :9, aud Following Day, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
including Bouget’s Description of China, folio—Dugdale's St. Paul’s— 
Gwillim’s Heraldry—Des Barres's Atlantic, Neptune, and other Early 
Charts —Quarterly Review. a complete set, 154 vols.—Yorkshire Arche- 
ological Journal, complete to 1883—Alison’s Europe. Library Edition, 
14 vols. —Chambers's Encyclopedia, 10 vols. — De Quincey’s Works, 
16 vols,—Dickens'’s Works, 14 vols.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, 3 vols.— 
Collection of Modern Medical Works—Carswell's Pathological Anatomy 
—Willan on Cutaneous Diseases, &¢ —small Law Library, comprising 
the Law Journal from 1860 to 1875, 48 vols.--Common Law and Bank- 
ruptcy Cases, Practical Books, &c. 
To be viewed, and Calalogues had. 








FRIDAY NEXT.—-Chemical Apparatus, §c. 
N R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Reoms, 38. King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 
NEXT, August 31, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, GALVANOMETERS 
—Hand Gramme Machine—Expensive Air Pumps — Kheos:at—Ketort 
Stands—Chemicals in bottles—Experimental Glass and other Chemical 
Apparatus, the Property of the late Dr. GEORGE A. PEARCE, F.CS. 
F LC., and removed direct from his Laboratory at Lee. Kent; also 
Microscopes, Telescopes. Cameras. and Lenses, and other Photographic 
Apparatus—few Lots of China—Model Engines and Boilers-—-Models of 
Racing, Ste and Sailing Yachts—5-Oared Navy-built Whaling Boat, 
28 feet long, 5} feet beam, copper fastened to carry 20 persons—Lawp 
Tennis Poles, Ralls, &¢ —and Miscellaneous Property. 

May be viewed after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Cata- 
logues had. 













Just published, 
ROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 


of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON for 1883 Part IL, 
containing the Papers read at the scientific Meet ngs in M«rch and April, 
1883, with 10 Piates mostly Coloured, 12s. ; with | lates Uncoloured, 3s. 

May be obtained at the Society’s Office, 11, Hanover-square, W.; at 
Messrs. Longman’s, the Society's Publishers, Paternoster-row ; or through 
any Bookseller. 





Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE ART JOUR 
Plates fr SEPTEMBER. 


‘MEAL TIME.’ Drawn and Etched by R. W. Macbeth, A R.A. 


*PANTHEA and ABRADATUS.’ Engraved by W. Roffe from the 
Statue by Wm Charles May. 


*The LOBSTER.’ Facsimile of a Drawing by Davidson Knowles. 


NA I. 


Literary Contents, 

On and Off Shore. By Grant Allen. With 3 Illustrations. 

Children in Modern German Art. By J. Beavington Atkinson. With 
6 Illustrations 

The Museum of Arab Art at Cairo. With 
5 Iltustrations 

The Backwaters of the Thames. 
Weir. With 5 [liustrativas. 

Technical Art Education. Hy A. Iurris, 

The Museum of the Prado, Madrid 

The Cognomens of Painters. By Alfred Beaver. 

Mr Calderon, R.A., on Art 

Smoke Abatement—'The Silver Tax—and Art Notes and Reviews, 


26, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


HAB®BPE t°S MAGAZINE. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents, 
“The NIGHT'S PLUTONIAN SHORE.” 
trated by Gustave Doré. ( Frontispiece.) 
DALECARLIA. I. F. D. Millet. 
With 10 Lilusirations. 
PRISONERS. PartI, Rose ILawthorne Lathrop. 
Illustration. Drawn by E. A. Abbey 
“ The suffering mau’s zaze again sought the dark waters.”’ 
An UNPUBLISHED CHAPTER of HAWAIIAN HISTORY. J. F. B. 
Marshall. 


By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
No. IV. Mapledurham to Temple 








From ‘The Raven,’ illus- 


The CATSKILLS. Lucy C. Lillie 
With 11 Illustrations. D:awn by Harry Fenn, 
PAUL POTTER. E. Mason. 
Illustrations. From Etchings and Engravings. 
Paul Potter—laul Potter's “* Bull’’—*Le Vacher"’ (the Cow- 
herd). 
ON the BEACH: a Poem. 8.8 Conant 
HAUNTS of “The SWAMP FOX,”’ P. D Hay. 
With 7 Illustrations. 
RECENT BUILDING in NEW YORK. Montgomery Schuyler. 
With about 20 Litustrativus. 
A CASTLE in SPAIN: a Novel. Part V. 
Iilustrations. Drawn by E A. Abvey. 
* Whorvo Lads! this bates the Worruld, so it does "’—‘ Beaut'- 
ful! oh. lovela! '— Russ-il followed, not without difficulty ''— 
The Hunzarian Countess—” He bore it well, however.” 
The QUESTION: a Poem, Herbert E. Clarke. 
The GOVERNMENT of CITIES in the STATE of NEW YORK. 
William R. Grace. 
WHY? a Poem. Nora Perry. 
The GENESIS of the kRIP VAN WINKLE LEGEND. 
Thompson. 
A SILHOUETTE: a Story. Rebecca Harding Davis. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington. 


(THE VUICK of INDIA: a Monthly Magazine, 
published in Bombay, gives a careful'y--elected Compesdium of 
ail that is most valuable in the Native Journais toroughout ludia, 
thereby bringing befvre the British Public the real Thoughts and true 
Wishes of the Indian Ve ples. LU per annum, post paid.—London 
Agency : 4, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross. 
ry 7 1ITY : 
N ANCIENT MANUSCRIPT.—See the 
Z BUILDER (4d; by post 4jd); Views, Soldiers’ Home, Alder- 
shott; Villa, Harrow; Congregatioval Church, Grosvenor-square ; Con- 
vento de Christo, Portugai—Association of German Enagineers—Pro- 
fessional Portraits—Exeter—Charcoal and Coai—Tne Study and the 


John B 





HE CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
for SEPTEMBER, will contain a Portrait of Robert Burns, and 
an Article by H. H., entitled, ‘A urns Pilgrimage’ Also an Illustrated 
Article by Roger Riordan, entitied ‘Ornamental Forms in Nature.’ 


F. Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents. 

A ROMAN SINGER. F. M. Crawford. 
En PROVINCE. Henry James. 
KING'S CHAPEL. Oliver W. Holmes. 
OUR NOMINATING MACHINES. George W. Green. 
POETS and BIRDS: a Criticism, Harriet C. W. Stanton. 
NEWPORT. G. Parsons Lathrop. 
GLINKS in AULD REEKIE. H. H. 
CHRYSALIDES. A. F. 
The CIVIL WAR in AMERICA, 
The SPANISH PENINSULAR in TRAVEL. 
ANNEXED by the TSAR. William O. Stoddard. 
ALONG an ISLAND BEACH. Edith M. Thomas. 
MERIMEE in his LETTERS. Maria Louisa Henry. 
CHARACTER in FEATHERS Bradford Torrey. 
LILY of STRATH-FARRAR. Thomas William Parsons, 
MARK TWAIN'S LIFE on the MISSISSIPPI. 
TWO JOURNALISTS. 

London: Ward, Lock & Co. Salisbury-square, E C. 





Illustrated, One Shilling, 


M = B® &,Y ENGLAND 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 


ABOUT WESMINSTER. By W J Loftie With an Etching of W st 
minster Abbey and St. Margaret's by Moonlight by Tristram Eilis, 


LINES to an old LARCH TREE at CURRAGH CHASE, By Aubry 
e Vere. 


The MYSTERIOUS HAMPER. By Hugh Coleman Davidson. 
SPOILT PARENTS. By E. M. Lynch, 

A NIGHT with the UNHANGED. By Richard Dowling. 

IN a CITY BANK. By a City Banker's Cerk. 

The SETTLER’S RECOMPENSE. By W. H. Hudson. 

BOGEYS of PROVINCIAL LIFE: Inelegance. By Mrs. Meynell. 


REVIEWS and VIEWS. 
“Unquestionably good."—Evening Standerd. “ Different from all 
other magazines.”"—Globe. “ Excetleat shillingsworth,"’—Northern Lcho. 


44, Essex-street, Strand, W C. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


LoONGManN's MAGAZINE, No. 11, SEPTEMBER, 


Contents. 

THICKER than WATER. By James Payn. Chapters 41-48. 
TITLES. I. By Edward A. Freeman, LL D. D.C.L. 
The LAST WORDS of CLEANTHES. By Richard Hengist Horne. 
POKER PRINCIPLES and CHANCE LAWS. By R.A Proctor. 
A BOOKMAN’S PURGATORY. By Andrew Lang. 
The AGE of TREES. By J. A. Farrer. 
GONE OVER. By Jean Ingelow. 
IN the CARQUINEZ WOODS, Chapters 5-8. By Bret Harte. 

Longmans, Green & Co, 








Monthly, Threepence, 
ENGLISH 
of STANDARD WORKS. 
Part Ll, now ready. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. Lord Lytton. Book III.—Book VII. 
Chap. 1. (Illustrated by Gilbert.) 
CHAS. O'MALLEY. Charles Jamcs Lever. Chaps. 18-23. (Illustrate 
by Phiz.) 


picks’s LIBRARY 


JACK BRAG. Theodore Hook. Chaps. 9-12. (Illustrated by Leech.) 

COMPLETE STORIES: ‘Sketches of Young Couples.’ ‘Sketches of 
Young Gentlemen.’ CHARLES DICKENS. (Cruikshank,)—* Midnight 
Mishaps.. EDWARD MAYHEW. (Cryjyshank,)—‘A Marine's Court- 
ship” MICHAEL BURN HONAN. (CA@kshank.)— The Secret.’ M. 
PAUL de KOCK. (Cruikshank.) 

Demy 4to. 64 pages, 16 Illustrations. 
London: John Dicks, 313, Strand ; all Booksellers. 


Now ready, price Sixpence, crown 8vo. 172 pages, 
With a Biographical and Critical Sketch by Leigh Hunt, 


GHEBIDAN'S PLAT &, 


The RIVALS—ST. PATRICK'S DAY; or, the Scheming Lieutenant 





—The DUENNA—A TRIP to SCAKKOROUGH—The SCHOOL for 
SCANDAL—The CAMP—The CKITIC; or, a Tragedy Rehearsed— 


PIZARRO. 
Portrait of Sheridan, and an Lilustration to each Piay. 
London: John Dicks, 215, Strand; all Booksellers 


Notes AND QUERIES, (Sixru SERIES.) 


This Day's Number contains— 

NOTES :—House of Glanville — F ordwich: Taper Axe —Chamber in 
Abbey Church for Sale--A Barren Kascal—American Folk lore 
General Index to ‘N. & Q’—Erratum in Index to’ N. & Q'—Points 
of the Compass—Elf-Locks—l'rinters’ Paper—London Gardens for 
the Poor—OUpuponax —Cat—Leiter of Mvore 

QUERIES: — Anglo-Saxon Translation of Rible—Rerkelers and Fitz- 
hardings — Macaulay on Kean—Mead's Kow, Lambeth — Fulvius 
Agricola and Leutil Pudding —Heraidic—Edgar Atheling— Masher: 
Mashippe— Wedding Custom—Coward’s Corner —Ancient Coffins. 

REPLIES :—Col. Alexander Rigby—Ghos's in Catholic Countries—Ruth- 
ven Pcerage — Parsons, the Comic Koscius— West tndian Folk-lore- 
Heraldic Vanes -Washing Machines—Joining the Majority—True 
Date of Easter—Double Christian Names —P onunciation of * Eitver ' 
—Miles Corbet — Armorial Bearings of Bader Families— Yule 
Lammas—Halsham Family — Bungay—Old Enytish Mortar—Devo- 
tional Processions—‘ritle of Monseigneur—Portra't of Charles I.— 
Cuff at Confirmation—Virgata—Colours in the Army—Bezoar Stonrs 
— Dorsetshire Vocabula Solomon's Seal—Arie! 6 Song—Apple-Tree 
Folk-lore—Causal* Do’ umbers—Curfew— ir KR. Walpole—Bally- 
ragging—“‘ Wooden Walis ''—Ref ce Wavtel—Better wear out 
than rust out—Arundel, Arun—Sonnet of Macready—Abbreviations 
—Glastonbury Thorn — Dixon of Ramshaw — Christopher Moor— 
Samuel Dale. 

NOTES on BOOKS: —Wilson’s ‘Duke of Berwick’ —Ficld’s ‘ LanJ- 
holding ’— The Camden Miscellany,’ Vol. VIII. 

Notices to Correspondents. 

Price 4d. ; by post, 4'd. 
























Annum.—Apply to Gious & Fiuw (Limited), West Kc nsington Station, W. 


Workrvom, &c.—46, Cutherine-street, and all Newsmen, 


Published by John C. Francis, 20, Wellington street, Strand, W.C. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW LIST. 


——+>_-- 
On the 27th inst., at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stalls, price Sixpence, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE, 


For SEPTEMBER. 
Contents. 
+ des ALPES. By E. C. Hope-Edwardes, Author of 
* Eau-d 
. The PHANTOM BRIGANTINE: a Complete Story. By Edmund 
Downey, Author of ‘ Arnchor-Watch Yarns.’ 
UNDER a BAN. (Cuntinued.) By Mrs. Lodge, Author of ‘ Lady 
Oitoline.’ &e 
A SUMMER teh abe By Fanny Forrester. With an lllus- 
tration by Minnie ley. 
FLORIAN'S FORTU NE: a Complete Stor by By Annabel Gray. 
ANOTHER over +) the UNSEEN B. G. Johns. 
ago WILD OAT: a Complete Beory. By John Baker 


_ 


te 


- 





o 


Hopkin 
TO his ALPENSTOCK. By Somerville Gibney. 
CHRISTOPHER est UMBUS 
10. The SWALLOW’'S NEST. From the French of Victor Hugo. 
il. —_ WATERS of, MAMAH. *(Continued.) By John Hill, Author 


nee bel 


ild Rose 
12. The Qu ESTION. By William Tirebuck. 





KINGS and QUEENS of an HOUR: 


Records of Love, Romance, Oddity, and Adventure. By PERCY 
FITZGERALD, Author of ‘'The Koyal Dukes and Princesses of 
the Family of George III,’ &c. 2 vole. demy 8vo. 30s. 


ON BLUE-WATER: Some N arratives 


of Sport and Adventure in the Modern Merchant Service. 
KEANE, Author of * Six Months in Meccah,’ &c. Demy &, Tos. PA 
“ Brimful of humour of a peculiar and irresistible kind....The longest, 
and perhaps the most powe rful and striking, chapter in the volume 
is ‘ In the Roaring Forties,’ which contains the best picture of the rough 
and terrible side of sailor life that we remember ever to have read 
Lovers of romance and fun will be delighted with ‘ On Blue-Water.' ”’ 


Court Journal. 
The SUMMER NUMBER of 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. Complete Stories by RITA, ANNIE 
THOMAS, JEAN MtDDLEMASs, ATTIE O'BRIEN, J, 8. LLOYD, 
ANNABEL GRAY, and E. C CLAYTON. Eight Pages of Illustra- 
tions. Price ls. 
“ Full of short aud attractive stories.’’"—Ewropean Mail. 
** Capital stories, which will — away a pleasant hour during the 
summer holidays."'—Dundee Couri 
** Its merits will secure a wide circulation among — makers.’ 


Liverpoot eo 
NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
A NOBLE WIFE. 


By John 
SAUNDERS, 


Author of ‘Abel Drake's Wife,’ &c. 3 vols. 


ADE: a Romance. By G. M. 1 vol. 
COLONEL and Mrs. REVEL. By 


LASLETT LYLE. 3 vols. 
“*The author manages to secure his reader's ——— throughout.”’ 
Athenaum, 
“*P..1 characters are well 
“eat vex ‘y interesting.’ 
Morning Post. 


A MODERN LOVER. By George 


MOORE. 3 vols. 

“It has both pathos and humour, and it is pervaded by a frank, 
revealing spirit that teils of observation of men and things, intelligent, 
not malicious, and common-sensical. The world and its way neither 
take in this writer, nor do they disgust him; he sees the poetry of 
things, but he knows that it is the prose of them that lasts; he is just 
as much‘ up to’ the jargons of humanity as ever was the thunderous 
philosopher of Chelsea; but he does not thunder—he listens, smiles, 
and makes a note of them....The work is one which will make its 
mark—the best sort of mark for an author, for it means that its readers 
will look with expectation for its successor.'’—Spectater. 


DAME DURDEN. By Rita, Author 


of ‘ After Long Grief and Pain,’ &c. 3 vols. 

“The style in which ‘Rita’ tells her latest story, ‘Dame Durden,’ 
reminds one of that identified chiefly with Mr. Wilkie Collins... Rita,’ 
although choosing a fresh form, has retained in ‘ Dame Durden ’ *all her 
old charm of manner, and shows her usual capacity for winning interest 
and sympathy for her creations....Scattered through the three volumes 
are many passages of genuine pathos and a few of considerable dramatic 


TYRANTS of TO-DAY; or, the 


Secret Society. By C. L. JOHNSTONE, Author of‘ The Life and 
‘Times of Alexander 1.’ 3 vols 
“Men and women, whose names are history now, live in these pages.” 
racle. 
“Gives us a deep insight into the working of the Socialist, Com- 
munist, and Nihilist Societies, and also brings nearly every crowned 
head in Europe on the scene.”’"— Warrington Guardian. 


HERE BELOW. By J. A. Scofield. 


3 vols. 
“ There is a strange wild orignality in this book.”— Vanity Fuir 
** Extremely interesting as a work of fiction, and decidedly clever in 
the conception of its eharacters."'—Athenaum 
“A more powerful and clever novel....has not appeared for some 
considerable time. Viewed from every standpuint it is a noteworthy 
production.’’—Society 


JULIAN TREVOR. By W. Outram 


TRISTKAM. 3 vols. 











“A very readable tale....The wiiter’s pri. 
drawn and true to nature, and the story is ia 





“Ap able production....It is essentially humorous, and in certain 
passages the humour reaches an indisputabiy high standard 
Atheneum. 
“Mr. Tristram, who seems to have the high spirits of Mr. Payn 
himseif, and who writes with great vivacity and point, has plenty to 
say worth hearing.’’—Academy. 


B. M. CROKER, Author of ‘ Proper Pride.’ 3 vols y 
“Three weil-written and readable volumes. The plot unfolds itself 
with a sufficienvy of romantic and varied incident. Altogether this is 
an attractive and brizhtly written story, above the average of its 
class not only by itsconception and exec ution, but also, and particularly, 
by ul the grac eful manner ot its parration.”"—Athene@um 


TWO NEW NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 


To be ready immediately. 
——_—>——— 


A BURGLARY; or, Unconscious 


Influence. By E. A. DILLWYN, Author of ‘The Rebecca Rioter, 
‘Chloe Argueile,’ &c. 3 vols. 


The WATERS of MARAH. By Jobn 


HILL, Author of ‘ Wild Rose.’ 2 vols. 








Now ready, in crown 8vo. with 30 Woodcuts, price 5s. 


AN REMO CLIMATICALLY and MEDICALLY 
CONSIDERED. By ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D. Lond., 
, late Senior Physician tothe Royal Free Hospital, Founder of and 
Dousaltion Phy oe to the National Hospital for Consumption and 
Diseases of the Ches' 
London : Longmans & Co. 


OL YORKSHIRE.—Vol. 1V. now ready. Also 

Vol. I. 7s. 6d. each. Complete Sets of the Work (Vols. I. to IV. » 

25s., from the Editor, W. Smith, Osborne House, Morley, near Leeds. 
Longmans & Co. 


EDFORD and ITS SCHOOLS.—* The Educa- 


tional Advantages of Bedford as a Place of Residence.” Published 


by the Author. Price 6d Poe free 
ells ~ Co. Bedford. 
( XENESIS. With a Talmudical Commentary. 
By PAUL ISAAC HERSHON. 
With an Introductory Essay by the Rey. Canon SPENCE, M.A 
8vo. cloth, 10s. 


London : Samuel Bagster & Sons (Limited), 15, Paternoster-row. 

















Second Edition, with Additions, price 3s. 6d. cloth, post free, 


TUDY and STIMULANTS: a Series of 124 
Letters and Opinions from the most Eminent Men of the Day on 
the Benefits or otherwise of Intoxicants and Tobacco upon themselves. 
Manchester: Abel Heywood & Son. London: Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co. ; and all Booksellers. 





London: 





Just ready, 
THE SECOND EDITION of 
G OSTWICK and HARRISON’S OUTLINES of 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 10s. Carefully Revised and Enlarged, A 
New Chapter is added on the Decennium 1873-1833, an 
of Books and of the Topics handled in the body of the Wor 


Williams & Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and 
Ediaburgh. : 





Price 2s. picture boards, 
T‘HE ROSE and KEY. 
By J. SHERIDAN LEFANU. 
Now first published in 
THE COMPANION LIBRARY SERIES. 
Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 





Price 2s. picture boards, 
UITE ALONE. 
By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
Now first published in 
THE COMPANION LIBRARY SERIES. 
| Frederick Warne & Co. Bedford-street, Strand. 


TON-ATTAINMENTS of the REVISED VER. 
| SION of 1881 of the NEW TESTAMENT. By F. PARKER. 
| Price, postage-stamps or order, 6d.; for 30 copies, 10s. All delivered 
| per post free. 
W. H&J. pamanmnstttinstes Aldersgate-street, London. 











NEW NOVEL BY JAMES PAYN. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. price 2ls, 


THICKER THAN 


By JAMES PAYN, 
Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd,’ Xc, 


WATER. 


LONGMANS & Co. 








In crown 8vo. price 2s. 


IN 


London: 


THE CARQUINEZ 


By BRET HARTE, 
Author of ‘ The Luck of Roaring Camp,’ &c, 


*,* This work is Copyright. 


NEW WORK BY BRET HARTE. 


boards, or 2s, 6d. cloth, 


WOODS. 


LONGMANS & Co, 





Baddeley seems to be g 
“ Sweetly musical—sparks of true poetic genius. 


“ We heartily commend this volume.”— Glasgonw 


“A little volume of verse, blank and otherwise, for which we have nothing but praise. 
have been anointed with the sacred chrism of song, and that in an eminent degree.” 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo. cloth, price 6s, 


BEDOUEEN LEGENDS, AND OTHER 
POEMS. 


W. ST. CLAIR BADDELEY. 


“ The volume sparkles with gems of true poesy.”— Glasgow Evening News. 


His lips 


Derbyshire Gazette. 


“We have read this book with pleasure and profit, and we recommend it without hesitation, Mr. 
rifted with the true few sacré.”—Buaton Advertiser, 


”"_.Scotsman. 


Herald, 





Ronson & KxERSLAKE, 43, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square. 





NOT 





8, Catherine-street, Strand, London, W.C, 


JOHN C, FRANCIS 


ICE. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1883, with the INDEX, 
PRICE 10s. 6d, IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C, 
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THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. with Maps, cloth, 6s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 
By HENRY IRWIN JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. 


« 4 more useful companion it would be impossible to find, and it will be the visitor's own fault if he misses anythi 
worthy of note in the counties comprising North Wales.”—Geographical Magazine, iit 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. Price 7s., 


3 Panoramic Views. Seventh Edition. Also in four Sections. Price 1s. 6d. each. 


ISLE of MAN. Price 5s. With Map. Second Edition. 
ISLE of WIGHT. Price ds. With 6 Maps. Third Edition. 


London: EDWARD StrANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


with 9 Maps and 





Large post 8vo. wit! Maps and numerous Illustrations, cloth, 21s. 


THE ORKNEYS AND SHETLAND. 
Their Past and Present State. 
By JOHN R. TUDOR (“Old Wick” of the Ficld). 


With Chapters on the Geology, by BENJAMIN N. PEACH, F.R.S.E. F.G.S., and JOHN HORNE, F.R.S.E. F.G.8.; 
Notes on the Flora of the Orkneys, by WILLIAM IRVINE FORTESCUE;and- = 
Notes on the Flora of Shetland, by PETER WHITE, L.R.C.S.E. 

“Taking the volume as a whole, it would be difficult to find another section of the British Is} ch grea’ j c 
has been done than is done to Orkney and Shetland in this solid and handsome volume, It (yh Pe ow bag 
tourists; it is something higher in its aim, and better in its accomplishment. It is a work of great and enduring value to 
the student of archeology, ethnology, and social development.”—Scotsmm, July 14, 1883, 


London: EDWARD StTAnFoRD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, with Maps, 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURISTS’ GUIDES. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


NORTH DEVON. By R.N. Worrn, F.G.S. Third Edition. 
SOUTH DEVON. By R. N. Worrn, F.G.S. Third Edition. 


Plan of Exeter Cathedral. 


(NORTH and SOUTH DEVON, in One Vol., price 3s. 6d.) 
SUSSEX. By G. F. Cuamsers, F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 


Plan of Chichester Cathedral. 


With 


With 
IN THE SAME SERIES, 


BERKSHIRE. By E. Walford, M.A. LONDON Tourists’ Guide Through). By 
CAMBRIDGE. By A. J. Hill, B.A. she Ee, W. 2. Seem, B.S. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. By B. Clarke. LONDON (Round About). By the Rev. W. J. 
CORNWALL. By W. H. Tregellas. NORFOLK. By Walter Rye. 


DERBYSHIRE, By the Rev. J. C. Cox. SOMERSETSHIRE. By R. N. Worth. 


DORSET. By R. N. Worth, F.G.S. 
ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT. By H. I.| WaRWIGK. ByG.P. Bova FOS 
._ By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. 


JENKINSON, F.R.G.S. , 
ESSEX. By E. Walford, M.A. YORKSHIRE (NORTH and EAST RIDINGS). 


HAMPSHIRE. By G. P. Bevan, F.G.S. ’ 
KENT, By G.P. Bevan, F.G.S. ORR tas ee SIDING). By 6. P. 


_ ‘The authors of these handy guides speak from adequate personal knowledge of their respective counties, and each 
guide is well provided with useful maps and plans. We should think these portable and caretully-written county guide- 
books would be welcome, not only to those who are compelled to consider the question of expense, but to those—and they 
are many—who object to the constant irritation of the more bulky guide-books, which are a burden in the hand, and can- 
hot be put into any reasonable pocket.”— 7imes. 

_ Nothing can be more convenient than the volumes of this little two-shilling county series; the type, though closely 
printed, is clear, and they are nearly as light and twice as portable as a fairly filled cigar-case.”—Saturday Acview, i 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 











Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE SEA FISHERIES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND: 


An Account of the Practical Working of the various Fisheries around the British Islands, 
with Illustrations ai.d Descriptions ot the Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. 


By EDMUND W. H. HOLDSWORTH, F.L.S. F.Z.S., &c. 
Late Secretary to the Royal Sea Fisheries Commission, and Author of ‘ Deep-Sea Fishin z and Fishing Boats.’ 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, S.W. 


STANFORD’S COMBINED MAPS AND GUIDES. 
ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the seale of 1 inch to a mile; size, 27 inches 


by 21, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Price, folded in cover, Plain, 1s.; folded in case, Colourcd, 1s. 6d.; 
mounted in case, Coloured, 3s. 6d. 

NORTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3 miles to an inch; siz>, 34 inches 
by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in case, Piain, 1s. 64.; Coloured, foided in case, 2s, ; Coloured, 
mounted in case, 5:, 

SOUTH WALES.—TOURISTS’ MAP, on the scale of 3} miles to an inch; size, 34 inches 


by 27, and Descriptive VISITORS’ GUIDE. Folded in case, Plain, 1s. od. ; Coloured, folded n case, 2s, ; Coloured, 
mounted in case, 5s, 








London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


_a—_ 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


QTATE SOCIALISM and _ the 


NATIONALIZATION of the LAND. By the Right 
Hon, HENRY FAWCETT, M.P. Crown 8vo. sewed, 
price Twopence. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


GHERIDAN. By Mrs. Ourruanr. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Now ready, Vol. III., 21s.; Parts XVII. and XVLIL., 7s. 


DICTIONARY of MUSIC and 


MUSICIANS (a.p.1450-1883). By Eminent Writers, 
English and Foreign. With Illustrations and Woed- 
cuts. Edited by Sir GEORGE GROVE, D.C.L., 
Director of the Royal College of Music. 8vo. Parts I. 
to XIV., 3s. 6d. each. Parts XV. and XVI, 7s.; XVII. 
and XVIIL., 7s. 

Vols. I. and II., 2ls.each. Vol. I. A. to Impromptu. 
Vol. IL. Improperia to Plain Song. Vol, Ill. Planché 
to Sumer is Icumen in, 


ENGLISH CITIZEN SERIES. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK, M.A. 


COLONIES and DEPENDEN- 

CIES. Part I. INDIA. By J. 8. COTTON, late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Part 11. The 
COLONIES. By E.J. PAYNE, Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


PRINCIPLES of AGRI- 

CULTURE. I. An ALPHABET of the PRINCIPLES 
of AGRICULTURE. 6d.—lII. FURTHER STEPS. 1s. 
—IlIl. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL READINGS for the 
THIRD STAGE. ls. By Prof. HENRY TANNER, 
M.R.A.C. F.C.8., Examiner in the Principles of Agri- 
culture under the Government Department of Science, 
Director of Education in the Institute of Agriculture, 
South Kensington, London. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 


~ 4° . 

LIV Y.—Book I. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Rev. H. M. STEPHENSON, 
M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge, Head 
Master of St. Peter’s School, York. 18mo. ls. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MACMILLAN & CO.’S 4s. 6d. 


SERIES, Price FOUR SHILLINGS and SIXPENCE 
each Volume, 
MR. ISAACS: a Tale of Modern India. By F. Marion 
CRAWFORD. 
DOCTOR CLAUDIUS: a True Story. By F, Marion Craw- 
FORD, Author of ‘ Mr, Isaacs.’ 
DEMOCRACY : an American Novel. 
Popular Edition. Paper covers, ls. 
BUT YET a WOMAN. By ARTHUR SHERBURNE Harpy. 
Popular Edition. Paper covers, ls. 
UNKNOWN to HISTORY. By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
2 vols. 
STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret de Ribaumont, 
Viscountess of Bellaise. By CuAkLoTre M. Yonue. 
2 vols. 
ONLY a WORD. By Dr. Grora@ Eners, Author of ‘The 
Egyptian Princess,’ &c. Translated by CLARA BELL, 
The BURGOMASTER’S WIFE: a Tale of the Siege of 
Leyden, By Dr. GeorG Espers. Translated by CLARA 
BELL. 

The STORY of MELICENT. By Fayr Mapoc, 

A MISGUIDIT LASSIE. By Percy Ross. 

MEMOIR of DANIEL MACMILLAN. By Tuomas Hucues, 
Qc. 


MEMOIR of ANNIE KEARY. By Exiza Keary. 

MEMOIR of Sir CHARLES REED. By his Son, CuaRLes 
E. B. Reep, M.A. 

The BURMAN: his Life and Notions. By Suway Yor. 
2 vols. 

FOLK-TALES of BENGAL. By Rev. Lat Benarti Day, 
Author of ‘ Bengal Peasant Life.’ 

ESSAYS. By F.,W. H. Myers, M.A. 2vols, I, CLASSICAL, 
Il. MovERN. Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. each, 

*.* Other Volumes to follow, 


Nowready, NEW EDITIONS for 1883, Revised, Corrected, 
and brought up to Date, price ls. each; bound in cloth, 
ls. 6d. each, 


ICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 
D 


DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of LONDON. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of the THAMES. 
DICKENS'S DICTIONARY of PARIS. 
DICKENS'S CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE is 
published on the Ist of every month, price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN & Co, 29, Bedford-street, London, W.C. 
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Richard Bentley & Son's List. 


Ready on WEDNESDAY NEXT, price One Shilling, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
For SEPTEMBER. 
1. BELINDA. By Miss Rhoda Broughton. (Continued.) 
2. EX-MARSHAL BAZAINE'S APOLOGY. 
. ANY MAID to HER TABBY'S SHADE. 
The CAPTAIN'S STORY. 
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Altiora Peto. By Laurence Oliphant. 
4parts. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Iv ‘Altiora Peto,’ as in ‘ Piccadilly,’ Mr. 
Oliphant presents himself to the novel- 
reading world as one made up of equal 
parts of theosophist and social cynic, mystic 
and man of the world, the student of earthly 
character and manners and the student of 
divine mysteries. He has an abundance of 
wit, great knowledge of men and women 
and society, and as much of the satirical 
habit—the tendency to attack with laughter, 
and to make unpleasant or improper things 
ridiculous—as any one since Lord Beacons- 
field. And to these qualities he adds an 
interest in the spiritual, and a conviction as 
to its adaptability to purposes of fiction, only 
to be paralleled in the work of professional 
preachers like Dr. George Mac Donald. To 
the unregenerate eye, in fact, he presents a 
set of contradictions, a confusion of con- 
trasts, at once amusing and respectable. 
He appears as a kind of latter-day apostle, 
with a Patmos of his own somewhere in Pall 
Mall and a peculiar wilderness in the very 
shadow of Decimus Burton’s arch. In one 
chapter the reader recognizes him for the 
founder and editor of the most elegant and 
scholarly of satirical prints; in another, for 
the evangelist of a.new (a West-end) Mes- 
siah. He reminds you of Blougram and 
of Gigadibs in turn. Like the bishop he is 
an adept in Balzac, ‘‘ the new edition, fifty 
volumes long”; and like the literary man 
he has long since 
tested his first plough 
And studied his last chapter of St. John. 

We prefer him as the bishop, so to speak ; 
for, as it seems to us, he is apt as Giga- 
dibs to be a trifle vague and transcendental. 
He discourses of society with an ease, a 
grace, and an authority which are really 
admirable. In ‘‘ expounding of mysteries,” 
it treating of psychical revolutions and 
spiritual ambitions and successes, he is far 
Iss successful. In the one part of his 
work he is found to know exactly what 
fo say and exactly how to say it. In the 
tther it is clear that, if his convictions are 
complete, he has not yet discovered how 
‘completely to express them; that though he 
may well have made up his mind as to what 
he may with propriety declare, he is a little 





uneasy as to the terms and the effects of 
his declaration. They will know what we 
mean who have read the brilliant and 
delightful book it has pleased Mr. Oliphant 
to christen, not ‘Stella and Mattie,’ as he 
might and ought, but ‘Altiora Peto.’ 
Nothing can be wittier or more amusing 
than Altiora unregenerate ; while of Altiora 
regenerate and complete, of Altiora with a 
mission and a husband contrived ad hoc, the 
less that is said the better. 

Altiora is introduced to the reader as the 
posthumous child of a certain Mr. Peto by 
a lady now married to her third husband, 
and as the stepdaughter of one Grandesella, 
an Italian baron, a financier of doubtful 
antecedents and a reputation not at all above 
suspicion. Mr. Peto, as she informs her 
diary, ‘‘was a profound but eccentric philo- 
sopher, with a quaint vein of humour, of 
which, indeed, I am the victim; for his 
dying request to mamma was, that if I was a 
girl I should be called Altiora—thus making 
me the subject of a gentle pun, that will 
stick to me till I die or marry.” About her 
father she has, she says, ‘‘a great many 
odd feelings,’”’ one of which is that, in con- 
sequence of his having died ere she was 
born, he ‘‘has been able to exercise an 
occult influence over me from the first 
moment of my existence, which would not 
have been possible had he remained in the 
flesh”’; that, in fact, she is “‘ pervaded by 
his essence, and that, both morally and in- 
tellectually, his spiritual nature in some 
subtle manner is constantly operative” 
within her. This is the reason, she thinks, 
why she has “‘ so little sympathy with other 
girls.” From these she differs enormously : 

‘* Tn the first place, life does not seem to pre- 
sent them with any problems; they believe 
everything they are told, take everything as it 
comes, see no contradictions anywhere, and do 
not seem haunted by the standing obligation 
which has been laid upon me to ‘seek higher 
things.” They grovel ;—I don’t wish to seem 
uncharitable—but they really do, and are con- 
tent. Tome life is a perpetual enigma, to which 
no theological system offers a satisfactory solu- 
tion—against the reefs of which all philosophies 
break into foam and empty bubbles.” 

The girl who can write thus at nineteen, 
and who at ten ‘could have hopelessly 
puzzled either the Archbishop of Canterbury 
or Mr. Herbert Spencer,’”’ has, it must be 
owned, about as little in common with the 
young women of Thackeray as with the 
young women of Mr. Henry James. Re- 
flective, serious, passionate even, with a 
habit of self-searching and self-analysis, 
crowned with a name full of mystical pro- 
mise and suggestiveness, and with nothing 
wanting save experience and a theory ot 
the universe, you feel as you read that she 
is bound for those altitudes of spiritual 
destiny where none but the author of 
‘ Piccadilly ’ or the poet of Paul Faber can 
move and live. That, however, by no 
means prevents her from being, to begin 
with, at once delightful and amusing. Mr. 
Oliphant, with a touch of satire that is both 
just and humane, has started by making 
her (as she fancies) in love, and in love with 
Ronald MacAlpine, the most trumpery male 
creature in his collection. When we first 
become acquainted with her she is making 
up her mind te go and meet MacAlpine on 
the beach, pretending to herself that she 
does not want to go, and analyzing the pre- 





tence with the pitiless clarity of a Spinoza 
in petticoats. On her return she confesses 
to a love scene, and to a great deal besides. 
This, for instance, is how she is moved to 
think and feel concerning her sweetheart’s 
personal appearance :— 

“* He is tall, dark, and in his Highland dress 
looks the beau-ideal of a Scottish chief. I am 
afraid, even if he had not been so very clever 
and agreeable as he is, I should still have liked 
him on account of his tout ensemble. Why this 
mysterious sentiment, which I am now ex- 
periencing for the first time, should depend so 
much upon the accident of external appearance, 
is another puzzle. Can it be possible that so 
deep a passion can really have any connexion 
with clothes and colour, or that I should have 
felt differently towards him in trousers ?” 


And these are the terms in which she records 
the effects of his declaration :— 

“He gently but firmly took my hand and 
pressed it to his lips. Of course I should have 
liked to let him keep it, so I snatched it away, 
and suddenly began to tremble very violently. 
This shows how utterly incapable the will is 
under certain circumstances to control the 
organism. The hatred and contempt I felt for 
my own body at that moment was indescribable. 
Why should it possess a power of humiliating 
me at a time when all my feminine instincts, 
which, I suppose, are my noblest, made me wish 
to disguise my real feelings towards him? On 
the other hand, what was there humiliating in 
allowing him to perceive that I returned his 
affection? If I was angry with my body for 
humiliating me, I felt equally angry with my 
soul, or whatever the other part of me is, for 
feeling humiliated. I got so absorbed in this 
physiological dilemma, that for a moment | 
forgot all about him, and putting down my 
paint-brush—it was my left hand he had kissed 
—I clasped them both together and gazed 
vacantly out to sea.” 


From this pass of emotional bewilderment 
she goes on to feeling very happy, to enjoy- 
ing herself as one in a group after a famous 
Millais, and in the end to experiencing 
‘*a sense of mortification in the reflection that 
my conduct had not been by any means so 
strikingly original as I should have predicted it 
would have been whenever an event of so much 
importance should occur to me.” 

Her mother—‘“‘a stout, round, brisk little 
woman, very practical and matter of fact, 
with a nez retroussé, light hair, grey eyes, 
and a temper to match ”—will not hear of 
the business. Altiora, of course, is deeply 
wounded; but next day MacAlpine, after 
listening to a statement of his mistress’s 
views in matters spiritual, cuts his own 
throat by observing, with a pleased smile, 
that he and she are both agnostics. ‘‘ He 
had no sooner made this remark,” says 
Altiora, ‘than I felt that all was at an end 
between us.” She refrains, it is true, from 
unpocketing her notes for an essay she is 
writing ‘On the Anomalies of Civilized Ex- 
istence as Tested by Intuitive Aspirations 
in Ideal Life.’ But she proceeds to argue 
the point with him; the discussion is in- 
terrupted by the approach of her stepfather 
Grandesella with an order to pack up an 
start for Paris that very night; and the 
upshot is that she concludes this first instal- 
ment of her diary in such terms as these :— 

‘*So ends the history of my first delusion. | 
wonder whether the experience of my life is to 
be that it is made up of them—whether the 
satisfaction which most people seem to derive 
from existence, arises from the fact that they 
live on the surface, and don't dig deep enough 
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to find that it is made up of illusions. That the 
financial operations of the Baron and Mr. Murkle 
are, has long become clear to me; that the 
social ambitions of my mother are, is no less 
evident. All the three individuals with whom 
my life is most closely associated are pursuing 
shadows, and they persist in dragging me with 
them. Next year I am to be launched upon the 
society of London, and no pains are to be spared 
to make me a success—in other words, to make 
me another illusion; that is what it comes 
to. The only things that seem to me real are 
poverty, sickness—suffering of all sorts. Iam 
strongly inclined to think that if you go deep 
enough, everything else is sham. But perhaps 
that is only because I am young, and my ex- 
perience of life so far has had a tendency to 
make me morbid. There must surely be an- 
other side to the medal ; and on that hypothesis, 
I solemnly dedicate my life to its discovery.” 

All this—and all we have left unquoted —is 
excellent comedy. What follows is as good, 
or even better. In his next chapter Mr. 
Oliphant introduces the two most natural 
and complete of all his world of characters 
—the Californian heiress Stella Walton and 
her bosom friend Mattie Terrill. They 
have come to Europe to open their minds; 
and as they are both resolved to see things 
as they are, they have changed names and 
reputations, so that Mattie, who has a great 
deal of beauty and no money, passes for 
the distinguished heiress Stella Walton, 
while Stella, who has heaps of money and 
not much beauty, becomes the heiress’s poor 
cousin Mattie Terrill. They are quite 
fearless and rather impudent; they have 
an abundance of good sense, good wit, good 
feeling, and good intentions; they are 
‘‘bossed”” by a wonderful American old 
maid, a certain Aunt Hannah; they are 
frank, honest, spontaneous, natural, and 
wholly delightful; with the bloodless, 
passionless, exquisite young nonentities who 
provide the modern American novelist with 
materials for the exercise of his genius 
they present a contrast as pleasant and com- 
plete as can well be imagined. They be- 
come Mr. Oliphant’s heroines the moment 
they enter the story. Aunt Hannah aiding, 
they take possession of Altiora ; they traverse 
the iniquitous designs of the Baron and his 
partner Murkle ; they rescue the hero, Lord 
Sark, from the clutches of the fascinating 
Clymer, first of all, and afterwards from the 
ruin he has wrought himself by injudicious 
proceedings in the City; they astonish the 
élite of society as the Duchess of Beaucourt’s 
guests ; they marry Altiora to Keith Hether- 
ington, the author’s pet hero—mystiec, scholar, 
traveller, gentleman—one of the vaguest 
and least entertaining personages in good 
modern fiction ; they secure delightful hus- 
bands for themselves. They write the most 
amusing letters, talk the brightest talk, do 
the most daring things, and bewitch the 
reader almost as completely in black and 
white as they might in the flesh. There is 
nothing for it when they are to the front 
but to laugh and admire and be happy. 
They are, indeed, as human and as irre- 
sistible as Keith Hetherington is unattrac- 
tive and remote. More than that for them, 
as they who read the story will see, it would 
not be easy to say. 

It is impossible within the limits at our 
disposal to analyze, however briefly, the 
intrigue—as of Balzac touched with George 
Mac Donall, ‘La Mhisen Nucingen’ 


flavoured with ‘Robert Fuleoner’ and the 





‘ Marquis of Lossie’—of which these charm- 
ing creatures are the centre, or to do more 
than refer in passing to a few among the 
crowd of characters in which they are the 
bright particular stars. Of Altiora herself 
we have already noted that she falls at once 
into the background of the story, and that, 
moreover, she grows less and less interesting 
as she advances towards that spiritual per- 
fection which her author wills to depict— 
and cannot. Inseparable from Altiora is 
Aunt Hannah: rough and racy of speech ; 
abounding in good sense and the sweetest 
humanity ; touched with peculiar mysticism ; 
gifted with peculiar powers; a grotesque 
for some hundreds of pages of uncommon 
merit, in conception and in execution alike, 
but developing at the last— such is the 
wickedness of novelists, even good ones— 
into an abnormal species of Monte Cristo, 
a Monte Cristo disguised in spinsterhood 
and a strong New England brogue. An- 
other heroic personage is Lord Sark’s en- 
chantress, ‘‘that horrid Mrs. Clymer”: a 
mysterious American, with all the graces 
except the grace of chastity, all the talents 
except a talent for honesty, ail the qualities 
that make a woman fashionable, and none of 
those that make a woman good; alert, resolute, 
and unscrupulous—one of the boldest and 
completest sketches in modern fiction. Then, 
with his ‘ peculiar dark predatory look,” 
there is Grandesella’s partner Murkle, of 
whom Altiora remarks to her journal that 
‘‘if ever there was a man whom one word 
could describe, ‘Murkle’ is the man and 
‘pounce ’ is the word”’; there is Grandesella 
himself, who, says Miss Peto, ‘‘always made 
the impression upon me of a turkey gobbler 
in a perpetual state of strut”; there is Lord 
Sark, the most engaging and human of recent 
heroes; there is Lord Sark’s friend Bob 
Alderney, delighted to have but a pound a 
day, and translating ‘the ‘Yacna’ and 
‘ Vispered,’ and all the other writings on 
Mazdeism’’; there is MacAlpine, poet and 
musician, art critic and agnostic, a type of 
the harmless necessary humbug of society. 
Mixed up with these are gay old dukes 
and delightful old duchesses, stockbrokers, 
agitators, artists in explosives, doctors, 
fashionable beauties, dandies, ‘‘ tame cats,” 
curates, queens of finance, speculators, 
Russian princesses—a mob of individualities 
recruited from all the corners of society, not 
one of them but with something to recom- 
mend him to our notice and to fix our atten- 
tion if but foran instant ; not one but with 
the capacity to bear his part to admiration 
in the general mellay, and to completely 
justify his author in electing to create and 
use him. How fresh and lifelike they 
appear, and how brilliantly and strikingly 
they fare, we hardly need tosay. From Mr. 
Oliphant as a writer of apostolical romance 
it is possible, as we have shown, to differ 
pretty vigorously. With Mr. Oliphant as 
an artist in dialogue, as a social satirist, as 
a painter of men and manners, it is impos- 
sible to do other than agree. There is his 
real strength, there is his true success. 
There are dull passages in ‘ Altiora Peto’; 
there are touches of extravagance, traces of 
hurry, hints of confusion, glimpses of failure, 
to boot. But for all that the book is one 





that everybody will greedily read and | 
greatly admire. It is, to begin with, the | 
outcone cf a mind of singular originality | 


and independence ; and of such qualities ag 
wit and humour, as good breeding and 
temper, as knowledge of the world ang 
command of character, as elegance of styl, 
and clarity and expressiveness of diction, it 
contains enough to equip a score of ordinary 
novelists for the production of a score of 
extraordinary novels. 








Annals of the Early Caliphate, from Original 
Sources. By Sir William Muir, K.C.§] 
With a Map. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Sir Witur1am Mure has so firmly established 
his claim to a high place among European 
Orientalists by his excellent ‘Life of 
Mahomet’—which in many essential points, 
above all in conciseness and lucidity of 
style, is far superior to Sprenger’s ‘ Leben 
Muhammeds’—that any new work from 
his pen must command the careful attention 
of all who take an interest in the progress 
of Eastern studies, especially when the 
results of many years’ toilsome labour are 
presented to the public in a graceful and 
attractive form. And this is pre-eminently 
the case with this sequel to the biography 
of the Prophet, which takes up the thread 
at his death and traces the development of 
the religion he founded during the reigns 
of the first four caliphs to the final triumph 
of the Omeyyad dynasty, or, as the author 
expresses it, 

‘* floats the bark of Islam over the rapids and 

devious currents of its early course until, becom- 

ing more or less subject to ordinary human in- 
fluences, it emerges on the great stream of time.” 

It is a fascinating picture that is unrolled 

here; all the best and noblest qualities of 

Arab chivalry—heroic valour, unblemished 

honesty, purity and simplicity in the daily 

affairs of life, and a gentle and forbearing 
disposition towards conquered races and 
creeds—made the first decades of the new era 

a truly great and admirable period in human 

history. Only too soon deterioration and 

moral degradation began to pervade Moslem 
life; faction and strife loosened the bonds 
of union and fraternity; extravagance and 
luxury introduced the new element of selfish- 
ness into society, and crushed the healthy 
spirit of disinterested patriotism, of equity 
and justice. The idea of universal empire 
having once become the key-note of Islam, 
the old antagonism between the Bedouin 
chiefs and the proud ‘‘Coreish,” the aristo- 
cracy of Mecca and Medinah, which had 
been lulled to sleep under the firm rule of 
Aba Bekr and Omar, revived gradually; dis- 
sension sprang up in all parts of the realm, 
especially in Kifa and Bassorah, the newly 
founded cities; and the seeds of disaster 
and disintegration were sown broadcast. It 
required a master hand to unravel these 
confused and entangled threads, and to hold 
a safe course through the bewildering laby- 
rinth of conflicting statements and contra- 
dictory reports, but the author has proved 
quite equal to hisarduoustask. In perusimg 
his delightful pages the reader feels entirely 
at a loss to decide to which of their mall 
fold qualities to assign the first prize— 
whether to the clear language, the singular 
tact and impartiality in setting forth the 
virtues of the first great champions of Islam, 


‘the delineation of character, or the sound 


critical judgment which was indispensable to 
distinguish the few authenticated facts from 
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thenumerous apocryphal traditions fabricated 
at a later period by prejudiced Abbiside 
writers. For tradition proper ceases with 
Mohammed’s death, and the historian has to 
deal with very scanty material, and often to 
pe thankful even for little poetical fragments 
which help to give reality and fulness to a 
story. The author’s chief authorities among 
Eastern writers are Ibn al-Athir, Beladzori, 
and Ibn Khaldin; the Arabic original of 
Tabari has been accessible to him only as 
far as the battle of Cadesiya, 635, which 
decided the fate of the Persian empire, and 
it is with a certain feeling of regret that we 
miss from that date the guiding hand of 
the incomparable annalist. It might have 
been a safer plan, perhaps, to wait for 
the complete edition of Tabari now being 
ublished in Leyden: however, since it will 
probably serve to correct only minor points 
of detail, we waive our objection and content 
ourselves with what we have got, a brilliant 
specimen of English scholarship that will no 
doubt remain the standard work on this 
epoch of Asiatic history for a long time to 
come. All the important personages who 
appear on the Arabian stage during the 
early caliphate are drawn with a skilful and 
experienced hand—the gentle, kind, and 
cautious Abii Bekr (632-634), who saved 
Islam in the first critical times after the 
Prophet’s death; the strong and single- 
minded Omar (634-644), the man of severe 
austerity, but of tolerant and forbearing 
disposition, whose deep sense of justice 
succeeded in keeping in check the con- 
flicting claims of the various rival parties ; 
the selfish Othmin (644-656), whose ne- 
potism and vacillating policy were mainly 
responsible for the growing dissatisfaction 
and the spirit of rebellion that after- 
wards led to the great schism in the 
Moslem world ; the weak and hesitating Ali 
(656-661), the advocate of compromise and 
procrastination, who virtually sided with the 
murderers of his predecessor and identified 
himself with the cause of the Arabs against 
thearistocratic ‘‘Coreish,” without foreseeing 
that the socialistic element in this unnatural 
alliance would sooner or later destroy the 
caliphate itself; the dashing but sanguinary 
Khalid, the so-called ‘‘ Sword of God”; the 
cooler, more vigorous, and cleverer Mothanna; 
the astute Amru; the wise, courageous, and 
consistent Muavia, the founder of the 
Qmeyyad dynasty ; and many more besides. 
Another equally interesting feature is the 
graphic description of scenery, which, based 
on the best modern works of travel, gives 
the true local colouring to the stirring events 
with which almost every page abounds, and 
greatly enhances the charm of the narrative. 

There is one date in this book which it is 
impossible to allow to remain unchallenged. 
The accession of the last Sassinian, Yezde- 
gird III., to the throne of Persia is fixed in 
December, 634, in the twenty-first year of 
his age. Well, according to Mordtmann’s 
and Niéldeke’s investigations, the Yezde- 
gird era began as early as the 16th of June, 
632, and the reign of the unlucky prince 
commenced either towards the end of the 
same year or in the first months of 633. 
According to Tabari he was then only eight 
years old (according to others fifteen or six- 
teen), an the statement seems corroborated 
to acertain degree by the curious fact that 
all the coins of the first ten years of his 








rule represent him as a beardless youth. 
Another misleading remark is contained in 
a foot-note on the first page, which tells us 
that ‘‘the first Moharram of the first year 
of the Hegira corresponds with the 19th of 
April, 632.” It coincides, on the contrary, 
with the 15th or 16th of July, and the 
author has throughout his book himself 
calculated his Christian dates on the basis 
of the 16th of July, exactly as Wiistenfeld’s 
chronological tables do. 








Mano: a Poetical History. By R. W. Dixon. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 


Canon Drxon has chosen for the subject of his 
new poem one of the most picturesque periods 
in history—a period singularly rich in all the 
elements which seem best to adapt them- 
selves to poetical treatment. The end of 
the tenth century is, in fact, a storehouse of 
the raw material of poetry. For what could 
appeal more forcibly to the imagination than 
that particular epoch of the Middle Ages, 
when Christendom was in a state of un- 
natural tension, believing that the end of 
the world was at hand, and numbers of 
people turned impatiently from all temporal 
interests to crowd into monasteries and con- 
vents for the salvation of their souls? An 
extraordinary time, truly, full of the 
strongest contrasts, as, for example, that 
struggle for Italy between Norman and 
Saracen which seems to be the leading idea 
in Mr. Dixon’s poem. 

The story of Mano, supposed to be told by 
an old monk called Fergant, is written in 
the manner of a chronicle. The hero Sir 
Mano is a Norman knight sent from Italy by 
Count Thurold in order to raise succours 
from home. But while pleading his cause 
with Duke Richard of Normandy he becomes 
enamoured of Blanche, the fairest damsel at 
the Court and the betrothed of Giroie, the 
Count of Montreuil, while her sister Joanna 
falls in love with Mano. Loving thus at 
cross purposes, Mano and Joanna, ignorant 
of each other’s intentions, simultaneously go 
to Rouen in order to confess their ill-starred 
passion to Gerbert, who from simple monk 
rose to be Pope Sylvester II. Gerbert, 
whose ambition it was just then to be made 
Archbishop of Ravenna, resolved not to 
divulge Joanna’s secret to the knight lest 
love should beget love and he be tempted to 
linger too long in Normandy. As Gerbert’s 


‘interests required that Mano should return to 


Italy without delay, he persuaded Joanna to 
retire temporarily to a convent, and informed 
the former of the marriage of Giroie and 
Blanche. Mano at this news readily takes 
his departure, and he and his Normans beat 
the Greeks and Saracens in numerous en- 
counters. But after Gerbert has become 
Pope Mano incurs his displeasure and is 
banished from Rome. He returns to Nor- 
mandy, but through a series of unfortunate 
events, too long to enumerate here, both he 
and Joanna eventually perish at the stake. 
This, in brief, is the outline of a story 
replete with dramatic situations, strange inci- 
dents, and striking characters, of which the 
writer has only partially availed himself. 
For example, the hero is described as reach- 
ing Paris at the time when that city lay under 
the ban of excommunication, the Church of 
Rome demanding that King Robert should 
put away his wife Bertha, as he had stood 





godfather to her son by a first marriage, a 
rite by which he had become “ more than 
a father in affinity.” Here was a subject 
ready made to a poet’s hand: a city mys- 
teriously paralyzed by the Papal decree, and 
a king miserably divided between dread of 
the Church and love for his wife, but finally 
yielding her up under the impression that 
the last judgment is at hand, and that 
the separation will be but brief. Here is 
a specimen of Mr. Dixon’s treatment of 
this powerful episode :— 

Likewise to Paris when we gotten were, 

There was strange darkness cast o’er every street, 
And all was stiller than a sepulchre. 

Unlit the houses were: none did we meet, 
When Mano with the men most near to him 
Rode by that church which is Saint Dennis’ seat : 

And, passing by the church door great and dim, 
One of the men by hand invisible 
Was smitten, that he loudly gan blaspheme, 

And rolled in raging madness from his sell. 
Whereat the door was opened from within, 

And a strong light upon the dark did swell. 

And a great man and woman there were seen, 
Who knelt before the altar: there was none 
Beside them in the church all trim and clean, 

Where service was prepared, and the altar shone 
With gold and silver. 

Mr. Dixon might have made a great deal 
more of Gerbert, one of the most striking 
figures of his time. Of this astute eccle- 
siastic, who had learnt astrology of the 
Saracens, and was said to have fabricated a 
brazen head under the influence of certain 
planets, William of Malmesbury tells a 
story which we also find in the ‘Gesta 
Romanorum,’ and which in Mr. Dixon’s ver- 
sion appears in a rather fragmentary form. 
It is the familiar tale of that image in the 
city of Rome which stretched forth its right 
hand, on the middle finger of which was 
written ‘‘ Strike here.” None could under- 
stand the meaning of this mysterious in- 
scription, till at length Gerbert came, and, 
observing the shadow cast by the inscribed 
finger, marked the spot, and returned 
thither at night with a page carrying a 
lamp. There he opened a passage into the 
earth, and descended into a marvellous 
structure of which walls, floors, and ceil- 
ings were of pure gold. Golden images of 
knights were playing at chess, a king and 
queen of gold were seated at a banquet, and 
all kinds of golden trinkets lay on the tables. 
In a recess was a carbuncle, which by its bril- 
liancy lit up the entire palace, and opposite to 
it loomed a mysterious figure with a bended 
bow. But the blazing treasures of this 
wonderland were not for mortal hands, for 
when the page took a golden knife from the 
table the golden images rose up with a dread- 
ful noise, the figure with the bow shot at 
the carbuncle, and a total darkness ensued. 
The page immediately replaced the knife, 
otherwise the explorers would both have 
suffered a cruel death. This story, which 
has something of the weird richness of an 
‘Arabian Nights’ tale, partly loses its 
glamour in Mr. Dixon’s hands. He tells how 

in the Roman town 
A brazen statue stood with outstretched arm 
Bearing the word “ Dig here”: great this renown, 

And many they who dug and came to harm, 

Not finding aught, nor guessing what was meant, 
Till Gerbert reached it by a magic charm. 

He marked what way the hand its shadow bent 
Upon the equinox and at the noon, 

Then dug, and found much gold, but sore was shent: 

For a brass demon, keeper of the boon, 

Leaped on him, and he scarce departed thence, 
Leaving the riches o’er the cavern strewn, 
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This extract, which will give a good idea 
of Mr. Dixon's powers of narrative, may 
also serve as a specimen of his diction. It 
will be seen that he aims at being very 
archaic, but he can hardly be said to 
move gracefully in the style and language 
borrowed from a past age. Although the 
fashion of employing a remote and anti- 
quated fashion of writing has been set by 
some of our leading poets, it is not one to 
be lightly imitated. Even in the hands of 
a master such a style leads to affectation 
and unnaturalness. Mr. Dixon’s choice of 
ancient words, for example, seems to be 
often devoid of taste and felicity. Few are 
the readers who will clearly apprehend the 
meaning of such obsolete words as ‘“‘ dearn- 
best,” “‘fautor,”’ ‘“despiteous,’’ ‘‘chivachie,”’ 
and hundreds of similar expressions. 

Mr. Dixon’s choice of a metre constitutes 
the chief interest of his work, for he is one 
of the few writers in our language who have 
attempted a long poem in the ferza rima. In 
his rhymed preface he says that the law of 
this verse is :— 

That round the stanza still the structure play, 

At end arrested somewhat: this his law, 
Who gave such wondrous music to his lay, 
‘The stretched metre ” of this form of verse 
does not seem well suited to the genius of 
the English language. The lines have a 
tendency to run on illimitably without pause 
or break, as may be seen from Shelley’s 
‘Triumph of Life.’ It is true that Mr. 
Dixon usually manages to mark off his 
stanzas by some kind of pause, but his verse 
in consequence has a cramped, mechanical 
oy: the very reverse of the free melodious 
ow naturally belonging to this metre. 
Throughout the book there are lines which 
fall upon the ear with the hard regularity 
of a hammer striking on an anvil :— 

But woe is me, that in this brave land lies 

A cankerworm beneath the glorious show ; 
Peace rests on pain, renown on miseries, 

The peasants groan and wail in ceaseless woe, 
Weighed down by tolls, by services and dues, 
Which to their mighty lords they ever owe. 

No task of them required may they refuse, 

But, for themselves, to fish, or hunt, or snare, 
Or fell the forest trees, they may not use: 

Neither to spend upon themselves they dare ; 
For all the Normans hold themselves to be 
Equal as masters, having common care: 

And hold the land by their confederacy, 

Crushing the Frank and Breton, whom they found, 
What time in ships they first came over sea. 

Whichrigour wrought those children of the ground 
To that mad rising, whose most sure defeat 
Fell, ere the millenary year went round, 


Shelley and Mr. Browning are nearly our 
only poets who have made use of the ¢erza 
rima, with the exception, of course, of those 
writers who have translated the ‘ Divine 
Comedy’ into English. Shelley was evidently 
fond of this metre, in which the flow and 
rush of interwoven lines and rhymes have 
something of the continuous rolling of waves 
running and fusing one into the other. Its 
intricate music seemed to allow plenty of 
space for the highest reaches of his lyrical 
inspiration, and yet he must have found 
some obstacle, one would think, in the 
technical difficulties of this foreign measure, 
for it is to be observed that of the four poems 
he attempted in it, only one is complete. 
‘Prince Athanase,’ ‘The Woodman and the 
Nightingale,’ and ‘The Triumph of Life’ 
unfortunately remain but splendid frag- 


ments. The ‘Ode to the West Wind’ is 





the only complete poem which Shelley has 
left us in the terza rima. Ue has, how- 
ever, somewhat modified the metre by 
dividing a certain number of lines into 
stanzas, each ending with a couplet. By 
this means he seems to have permanently 
introduced this form of verse into our 
poetry, and he himself certainly never found 
one more congenial to him. In ‘The 
Statue and the Bust’ Mr. Browning, again, 
has introduced a curious modification of the 
terza rima; for, by reducing his line from 
ten to eight syllables, he has completely 
altered its character, changing the mazy 
length of interdependent verses to a remark- 
ably crisp, clear-cut precision of line. In 
fact, it is difficult to realize that there is 
any affinity between this metre and that of 
the terza rima. Mr. Dixon can scarcely be 
said to have been successful; still a long 
narrative poem in so difficult a metrical 
form is an interesting experiment, and must 
possess considerable attraction for every 
student of poetry. 











Folk Medicine: a Chapter in the History of 
Culture. By William George Black. 
(Folk-lore Society.) 

Tue student of the history of civilization 

will be thankful to Mr. Black for having 

gathered from all sorts of books and from 
widely separated lands and races the mate- 
rials of which his book is composed. It 
might have been made much larger—no 
one, we imagine, knows this better than the 
author; but Mr. Black has preferred to 
select typical examples of old beliefs only, 
and to arrange them in what he holds to be 
their scientific order. As to this classifica- 
tion we have little to say. No two workers 
in this very obscure field would agree about 
the matter of arrangement, and so long as 
we have the facts put together where we 
can find them the headings of the chapters 
are of but little importance. It is a graver 
matter, however, when we find some parts 
of the book well worked out, and others, 
which are quite as important, dealt with in 
the slightest possible manner. The chapters 
on the ‘ Transference of Disease” and on 

‘* New Birth and Sacrifice” are excellently 

thought out and illustrated by a sufficient 

number of typical examples. On the other 
hand, that on “Our Lord and the Saints in 

Folk Medicine’’ is extremely meagre. Nor is 

this its most serious fault. Mr. Black has not 

restricted his view to this island or to Europe 
only. Had he done so we might, perhaps, 
pardon him; but in a book which deals with 
folk medicine throughout the world it is 
important that the reader should be put in 
possession of facts relating to many forms 
of belief other than the Christian. The 
heading of the chapter should have been 
“Divine and Holy Persons in Folk Medi- 
cine’; and the reader ought to have been 
shown thatin Moslem and Buddhist countries 
there are a set of beliefs which run in 
parallel lines with the superstitions which 
have gathered around our Lord and the saints 
of the Catholic hierarchy. The chapter on 

‘‘Personal Cures” is most interesting; but 

here also we suffer from the lack of 

illustrations from Oriental sources. We 
believe that a wider acquaintance with 
medisval literature would have been of 








a good store of fresh examples, but also by 
showing that some things which he deen; 
local were general, or, at least, widely spread 
For instance, he tells his readers that in Corp. 
wall the water in the church font was gp 
highly valued for charms “ that formerly al] 
the fonts had to be kept locked that the 
people might not stealit.” ‘‘ Formerly” isa 
vague word. If Mr. Black means that this 
occurred in the seventeenth or eighteenth cep. 
tury, the fact is new, and is most interesting 
on several accounts. If, however, he means 
that this occurred before the Reformation, 
there is evidence to prove that the practice 
was not limited to Cornwall, but extended 
over the whole of England. The decrees 
as to ecclesiastical ornaments issued for 
the province of Canterbury by Archbishop 
Winchelsea, and for that of York by Arch. 
bishop Grey, both provide that each church 
shall contain a font with a lock; and the 
Council of Durham held in 1220 makega 
similar order, and gives the reason for it: 
‘‘Fontes sub sera clausi teneantur propter 
sortilegia.” Those who have made a study 
of ancient English fonts affirm that there 
are hardly any examples remaining which 
do not show traces of the hinges and staples 
by which the water in the interior was 
secured in former days. Mr. Black holds 
that there are three primitive ways of 
explaining the origin of disease—“ 1, the 
anger of an offended external spirit; 2, the 
supernatural powers of a human enemy; 3, 
the displeasure of the dead’’; and he believes 
that the above arrangement indicates the 
order and importance of the ideas. It will 
thus be seen that he is in conflict with those 
who hold that all primitive ideas on science, 
philosophy, and religion are founded on 
ancestor worship. The subject is far too 
dark and remote for us to venture on giving 
a positive opinion; we may say, however, 
that Mr. Black makes out a very good case 
for his own side. 








English Men of Letters.—Sheridan. 
Oliphant. (Macmillan & Co.) 


Mrs. Orirnant thinks Sheridan has been 
overrated. Her sketch of him and his writ- 
ings appears designed to emphasize this 
view ; certainly it is skilfully planned so as 
to convince the reader that such a conclusion 
is well founded. The substance of her com- 
plaint is that Sheridan did less than he might 
have done, and that, had he been more in- 
dustrious, he might ‘‘ have left both fortune 
and rank to his descendants.’’ An estimate 
of an English man of letters can have little 
value if it be based not upon what he did, 
but upon what he might have done. The 
late Sir Archibald Alison used to fill many 
pages of what he styled history with specu- 
lations as to what would have happened if 
some event or person had had a different 
origin or taken a different turn. This 1s 
the kind of easy writing which Sheridan 
pronounced most unsatisfying. 

Supposing Mrs. Oliphant to be right, and 
that Sheridan was “the dazzling but evan- 
escent triumph of a day,” why should he 
attract so much of the world’s notice? Why 
should he have a place in this series of great 
English writers? That his life was tree 
from blame, and that he was a model in all 
respects, no rational person would contend. 


By Mrs. 





service to Mr. Black, not only by giving him 


But thereisa distinction, which Mrs. Oliphant 
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seems to. have forgotten, between a man and 
his works. Further, there is a consideration 
too much overlooked in judging a man of note 
whose moral conduct may be the reverse of 
exemplary. If by his conduct he does dis- 
tinct injury to his contemporaries, or if his 
evil deeds affect succeeding generations, then 
he may justly be condemned by the censor, 
however finely he may have written and 
however valuable may be his contributions 
to literature. Sheridan often drank too 
much ; he was negligent in answering letters, 
and indifferent about paying his debts; he 
had, in fact, a large share of the minor 
yices; but he did little harm after all. We 
think, indeed, that his failings have been 
unduly magnified. In the matter of taking 
too much wine he was not singular amongst 
his contemporaries. Fox and Pitt shortened 
their lives by over-indulgence in stimulants, 
yet in judging their careers we do not lay 
too great stress upon that. Mrs. Oliphant 
describes Sheridan as being one of the most 
forlorn of beings when illness overtook him 
in later life, adding: ‘‘ He had worn out his 
excellent constitution with hard living and 
continual excesses. Oceans of potent port 
had exhausted his digestive organs.” It 
is true that Pitt and Dundas were given 
to drinking port; but Sheridan preferred 
daret till late in life, when it was his mis- 
fortune to have acquired a fondness for 
brandy. Be it remembered, however, that 
he was sixty-five when he died, and this is 
an age not often attained by systematic 
drunkards. That he ran recklessly into 
debt is another charge against him. But, 
when the end arrived, it was found that his 
debts did not exceed 4,000/. Pitt died owing 
his creditors more than ten times that sum; 
Fox had squandered more than Sheridan 
ever possessed, and towards the end of his 
days Fox was indebted to his friends for 
the means wherewith to live; Burke’s ex- 
penditure was as far beyond his means as 
that of Sheridan; and the real fault of the 
latter was that he had not the nation to pay 
his debts, as Pitt had, that he had not so 
many generous friends as Fox, and that he 
was not pensioned like Burke. There is 
something both petty and distasteful in harp- 
ing, as Mrs. Oliphant does, on Sheridan’s 
failings. One of them, that of carelessness 
in business matters, may admit of an ex- 
planation. Many stories are told and re- 
peated about the way in which he stuffed 
his letters into a bag and left them un- 
opened there. It is possible that as Sheridan 
had all through life a boyish fondness for 
practical joking, he sometimes purposely 
deceived his friends and acquaintances with 
regard to his habits of business, and made 
them think that he paid no heed to the 
letters which he received in order to make 
them wonder how he managed to transact 
his business. He doubtless worked by fits 
and starts, sparing himself no pains at 
one time and taking no pains at an- 
other. His industry whilst adviser to the 
Prince Regent is unquestionable; indeed, 
Mrs. Oliphant admits that he was as busy 
in the prince’s service as if he had been 
Secretary of State. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that his labour was all in vain; but 
good nature carried to excess, quite as much 
as indolence, was one of Sheridan’s venial 
faults. 

The sketch of Sheridan’s early life and 





career is the best part of this volume. He 
never wrote a better comedy than that of 
which he was the hero in actual life. His 
rescue of Miss Linley, the beautiful young 
girl and exquisite songstress, from the 
clutches of the villain Capt. Matthews ; his 
flight with her to France and clandestine 
marriage there; the two duels which he 
fought with Matthews in vindication of her 
honour and his own conduct; and his sub- 
sequent public marriage, made with the con- 
sent, if not the approbation, of all concerned, 
cannot easily be matched in the annals of 
social life. No mention is made by Mrs. 
Oliphant of Bath Easton, where Lady 
Millar presided over a poetical coterie in 
which Sheridan cut a figure, yet his intro- 
duction into this set is one of the most 
curious episodes of his life at Bath. Re- 
ferring to Mrs. Sheridan in these early days, 
Mrs. Oliphant says, ‘‘She was a devoted 
wife, and seems to have done her best for 
her brilliant husband.” At a later time 
she is credited with labouring hard to help 
him with his great speech on the Warren 
Hastings trial, copying out pamphlets and 
arranging extracts for him. Indeed, the 
little we really know about her is wholly 
to her credit, and what has been said in her 
dispraise is unauthenticated gossip. Un- 
fortunately, Mrs. Oliphant accepts the 
gossip as gospel, and says that ‘ Mrs. 
Sheridan was not herself without blame,” 
and that a young Irishman was said to have 
‘‘moved her heart.” It is added that “ it 
is not necessary to enter into any such 
vague and shadowy tale.” Would it not 
have been more becoming, then, to give 
Mrs. Sheridan the full benefit of all that 
is known about her, and to have refrained 
from insinuations in the style of Lady 
Sneerwell? Even if thinking it her duty 
to disparage Sheridan, Mrs. Oliphant might 
have respected the memory of his first wife. 

Mrs. Oliphant is by no means exuberant 
in her praise of ‘The Rivals,’ ‘The School 
for Scandal,’ and ‘ The Critic.’ She writes 
rather strangely about ‘The School for 
Scandal’ ‘‘ blazing forth, a great Jupiter 
among the minor starlights of the drama,” 
and she admits it to be a ‘‘ masterpiece” ; 
yet she is clearly in doubt whether it is 
really a great comedy. As an offset to any 
eulogy, she urges that Sheridan’s art ‘‘ was 
theatrical, if we may use the word, rather 
than dramatic.”” Moreover, she holds that 
Sheridan’s ‘‘view of life was not a profound 
one. It was but a vulgar sort of drama, a 
problem without any depths—to be solved 
by plenty of money and wine and pleasure, 
by youth and high spirits, and an easy 
lavishness which was called liberality, or 
even generosity, as occasion served.” Grant- 
ing that there is no profundity in Sheridan’s 
plays, and that they are “theatrical rather 
than dramatic,” it remains true that better 
ones of their kind have never been produced, 
and that plays which are as attractive to 
playgoers a century after they were first put 
upon the stage as they were to delighted 
contemporaries are rare in dramatic litera- 
ture. It may be, as Mrs. Oliphant seems to 
think, that if Sheridan had written otherwise 
he would have merited higher praise; but 
the main question is, Are his plays good or 
the reverse? and the fact that they hold 
the stage is one for which full allowance 


should be made. We gladly note that Mrs. 





Oliphant makes short work with those 
writers who assert that ‘The School for 
Scandal’ is a plagiarism as a whole or in 
parts. We must protest, however, against 
the passage where Sheridan is likened to 
Moliére, and said to have taken “his own 
where he found it, with an inalienable right 
to do so which no reasonable and competent 
literary tribunal would ever deny.” It isa 
pity that the saying of Molicre should be 
constantly misapplied. What the great 
Frenchman meant was that, in taking from 
Cyrano de Bergerac’s play a particular pas- 
sage, he reclaimed his own property, the 
passage in question having been appro- 
priated by Cyrano from one of Moliére’s 
unpublished manuscripts. It is true the 
saying of Moliére is frequently used as Mrs. 
Oliphant has used it, but it is none the less 
true that this is a blunder which is not con- 
verted into a truth by frequent iteration. 

Mrs. Oliphant has a poor opinion of 
Sheridan as an orator and a politician. In 
her view ‘‘it is impossible to think of him 
as influencing public opinion in any great 
or lasting way.’ He may have delivered 
pieces of noble rhetoric, but he did so, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Oliphant, simply for the 
sake of effect, being neither moved by self- 
interest nor inspired by patriotism, but in- 
fluenced by a “‘ lofty weakness,” a desire for 
fame. His great speech at the trial of 
Warren Hastings—a speech which Gibbon, 
Fox, and Burke united in admiring—was but 
an occasion on which he had the extra- 
ordinary good fortune, in Mrs. Oliphant’s 
eyes, during ‘“‘a career made up hitherto 
of happy hits and splendid pieces of luck,” 
of treating a subject which gave him scope 
for the exercise of all his gifts and for 
indulgence in ‘“claptrap and _ inflated 
diction.” The enthusiasm which animated 
him ‘was more on account of Brinsley 
Sheridan than of the Begums.’’ Such is the 
strain in which the speech at the beginning 
of the trial is estimated. That at the close 
is stated to have “‘had no record of fame.” 
Now we doubt whether Mrs. Oliphant has 
ever read either speech. If she had, she 
would have learnt that each was very 
practical and free from claptrap and inflated 
diction. This is true of the speeches actually 
delivered, and not of the distorted and mis- 
leading versions to be found in the collected 
edition of his speeches. The second one, 
which is said to have “‘ had no record of fame,” 
has not had a worse fate than those of Fox 
and Burke, which were delivered after his. 
Very few have ever read Fox’s speech on this 
occasion, and but a small number of Burke’s 
admirers have toiled through the oration 
which occupied nine days in delivery. 

Not only in the general view which Mrs. 
Oliphant has taken of Sheridan is there 
much that provokes dissent, but in parti- 
cular remarks there is some lack of accu- 
racy. In the interregnum during the 
illness of George III. in 1789, Sheridan 
is said to have had the post of Treasurer 
of the Navy allotted to him in ‘the short- 
lived new ministry.” As a matter of fact 
the ministry never held office, so that it 
cannot be said to have lived at all. It is 
to Sheridan’s honour, though it is insinuated 
that it is to his discredit, that ‘he gained 
nothing by his political career, in which 
most of the politicians of his time gained so 
much.” He began and ended life a poor 
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man, and he left a reputation unstained by 
acts in which the venal politicians of his time 
gloried—acts which, perhaps, Mrs. Oliphant 
would have condoned. It 
Sheridan and his fame that he did not leave 
either fortune or rank to his descendants. 
Happily for himself, he left what is far more 
to Le desired than the largest fortune and the 
proudest titlk—a name in literature which 
will long survive, a reputation in Parliament 
which is almost unique, and a heritage of 
intellect which his descendants have shown 
to be a precious and enviable possession. 








ITindu Philosophy: the Bhagavad Gita; or, 
the Sacred Lay: a Sanskrit Philosophical 
T’oem. Translated with Notes by John 
Davies, M.A. (‘Triibner & Co.) 

Ever since Sanskrit literature became known 

in Europe great attention has been paid 

to one of the philosophical episodes in the 

‘Mahiabhirata,’ the so-called ‘ Bhagavad 

Giti.’ This episode, as was pointed out in a 

former review (Atheneum, Sept. 9th, 1882), is 

a conversation between Krishva and Arjuna 

before the beginning of the great battle. It 

is also, as we pointed out at the time, in its 
present shape of late origin. ‘This, however, 
does not prevent the main idea belonging to 
one of the earliest parts of Indian literature. 

The poem has had the advantage of having 

been more frequently translated than any 

other work of Sanskrit literature, if we 
except Kalidisa’s ‘ Sakuntala.’ 

It is worth while to inquire for the reason 
of the interest thus manifested. We have 
not far to look for it. Instead of the rather 
dry speculations of Hindu philosophy and 
the often unintelligible verses of the Vedas, 
ideas are here expressed in poetical language 
which were not supposed to have entered 
the Indian mind. We mean, of course, the 
idea regarding bhakti, faith, submission, 
and jiidna, the transcendental science, the 
knowledge of the mysteries of God. An 
often superficial knowledge of these matters 
aided by theological bias accounted for these 
apparently new views by the hypothesis of 
foreign influence, this foreign influence being 
supposed to be Christianity. This view of 
an influence of Christianity on Indian re- 
ligious speculations seemed to be confirmed 
by some of the legends which belong both 
to later Brahmanism and Christianity. The 
theory was that Brahmanism has borrowed 
these legends from Christianity, while the 
fact is that these legends are older than 
either Christianity or Brahmanism. If thus 
the legends do not prove anything for the 
influence of Christianity on Brahmanism, we 
may further inquire if bhakti cannot be 
regarded as the natural outcome of every 
religious speculation. We answer this ques- 
tion unhesitatingly in the affirmative. Bhakti, 
says M. Barth in the ‘ Religions of India,’ ‘‘is 
explicable as a native fact, which was quite 
as capable of realizing itself in India as it 
has done elsewhere in its own time, and in- 


is better for | 


dependently of all Christian influence, in the | 


religions of Osiris, Adonis, Cybele, and 
Bacchus.” 

These remarks are called for by 2 transla- 
tion of the ‘Bhagavad Giti’ whirl the Rev. 
John Davies has brought out in ** ‘l'riibner’s 
Oriental Series.” After so many translations 
of the ‘Bhagavad Giti’ we must inquire 
what is the raison d’étre of still another. 











Undoubtedly Mr. Davies does not think 
his translation so much above the average 
that on that ground alone it would be 
justified. In fact, the translation itself, 
including the grammatical notes, seems to 
be nothing more than a ‘‘crib,” and this 
purpose the notes and translation fulfil 
admirably. The grammatical notes are of a 
more or less elementary character. None 
appears to us striking, and nothing is added 
to our knowledge of Sanskrit grammar 
or lexicography. We must therefore look 
for another reason. This is easily found in 
the appendix, which is of a mildly polemical 
character. Mr. Davies first discusses the 
position taken up by Mr. Telang, who 
ascribes to the ‘Bhagavad Gita’ a consider- 
able age, seeing in it a pre-Buddhistic pro- 
duction. Mr. Telang’s arguments are to a 
certain extent futile, but they do not deserve 
all the strictures Mr. Davies has passed on 
them. Some of Mr. Telang’s reasons for 
assigning to the ‘ Giti’ a considerable age, 
though brought forward in a rather abstruse 
way, are by no means met by Mr. Davies’s 
arguments. Our author next speaks of the 
edition of Prof. Lorinser, published in 1869. 
If we are to accept the statements of the 
German scholar, we have to admit that 
the book was written about the third cen- 
tury of our era, that in compiling the 
book the author had before him a transla- 
tion of the New and some of the Old Testa- 
ment, that he freely used all his sources, 
that he gave Christianity, in fact, with- 
out Jesus, and—may we add?—committed 
literary piracy. Mr. Davies rightly thinks 
such arguments futile. He himself advances 
a theory which, in our opinion, is not based 
on safer grounds. He ascribes the com- 
pilation of the book also to the third century 
of our era, and goes on to remark that we 
have direct evidence of the preaching of the 
Christian faith in India before the third 
century. Now we can admit and admit most 
willingly all that, but Mr. Davies has not 
adduced one single argument about the 
chronology of the work. We now know for 
certain that at the time when Buddhism 
arose in India, and ever afterwards, there 
were other reformers equally zealous as 
Gotama in their efforts to reform the 
religion. Mr. Davies entirely loses sight 
of these facts. He takes the ‘ Bhagavad 
Giti,’ not in connexion with Indian literature, 
but as a production quite out of the range 
of Indian speculation. The question is cer- 
tainly still sub judice, but it is to be feared 
that Mr. Davies in his pleading for Christian 
influence has not advanced his cause. 





Chess Life-Pictures. By G. A. MacDonnell, 
B.A. (Kelly & Co.) 
Tue jealousies of chess-players are a by- 
word in every country. Devotees of the 
game are even more disposed for the lively 
interchange of criticism than is wont to be 
the case with rival doctors, or dictionary 
makers, or any of the proverbial ‘‘ two of a 
trade”; and the reason is simple. It is 
natural that strategists should find a con- 
stant pleasure in fighting their battles over 
and over again. Soldiers experience this 
kind of pleasure ; and it is impossible that 
a chess-player who is conscious of his skill, 
and who has won victories by putting his 


| powers to the test, should not be ready at 





ee — 
all times to uphold his particular mode of 
gaining a victory against all others. But 
controversy and criticism of his rivals exhibit 
the typical chess-player in only one of several 
aspects, and that the least attractive. The 
genius for combination and the endlegs 
fertility of design which belong to all pro- 
ficients in the game seem to bespeak an jp. 
genious, nimble, and supple mind; and if 
these characteristics produce here and there 
a shrewdly malicious wit, they generally 
strengthen the bonds of sympathy always 
existing amongst men of like interests and 
pursuits. Mr. MacDonnell has many amus. 
ing stories to tell of the habits and pecu- 
liarities of his fellow players, and the 
champions of chess have latterly been 0 
much before the public that he has a good 
excuse for publishing his little volume of 
“* life-pictures.”” We shall not quote, in 
illustration of the foregoing remarks, any 
of his good-humoured references to living 
masters; but the following smart sayings 
of Buckle’s, which we do not remember to 
have heard before, are worth repeating :— 

‘* Speaking of a slow and weak player, he 

said, ‘ The slowness of genius is hard to bear, 
but the slowness of mediocrity is intolerable.’ 
His opinion of one of the lesser stars was thus 
couched—‘ He is no player. Chess begins just 
where he leaves off.’ He thus described a talk- 
ative and meddling spectator—‘ He looks ona 
knight stronger than he can play.’ ” 
These quips were pungent, but not neces- 
sarily ill natured; and they afford a favour- 
able specimen of the alternate jest and satire 
to which nearly all chess-players will be found 
to be addicted. The absorbed and highly 
strung mind seeks relief in words, often 
(during the progress of a game) idle words 
and senseless repetitions, but sometimes the 
product of a momentary flash of wit, as in 
the case of the man who, when a black 
knight had been lost under the table, and 
a lump of sugar was substituted for it, 
hazarded “ dulcissima noctis imago.” 

The first of Mr. MacDonnell’s “ bio- 
graphical sketches” deals with the late 
Mr. Staunton, and its tone of warm appre- 
ciation is the more significant because the 
writer was at one time engaged in a some- 
what heated controversy with the master 
whom he now gracefully extols. One of 
Staunton’s chief merits was his chivalrous 
bearing during actual play, whether as a 
combatant or as a spectator. Of one occa- 
sion Mr. MacDonnell writes :— 

‘*T sat by his side for a considerable time, 
whilst he, in concert with Mr. Boden and Mr. 
Kipping, conducted a consultation game with 
Herren Anderssen, Horwitz, and Kling, and I 
could not help observing how undictatorial he 
was in his proposals to his associates ; indeed, 
towards Mr. Boden, at that time the reputed 
champion of England, he was positively 
deferential.” 





And again :— 

‘‘ As a clubbist he was excellent in nearly 
every respect. He never tramped about the 
room, nor unduly raised his voice ; never sat 
by the side of any member to whom he knew 
his presence would not be welcome. He was & 
perfect looker-on ; never interfered in a game 
during its progress ; never flaunted his superior 
knowledge before the public, nor touted for the 
suffrages of the gallery ; never unfolded a banner 
with a list of his victories emblazoned upon it. 


In fact, Staunton’s courtesy as a player 
adorns the traditions of chess almost as much 
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as do his contributions to its literature and 
his clucidations of its strategy. 

Mr. MacDonnell’s object is to entertain 
rather than to instruct, and he talks of chess- 
players more than of chess-playing. But 
some of his observations are edifying, or 
at least suggestive, even in matters of 
actual strategy. He writes very sensibly 
on the distinction between professionals and 
amateurs, and on the question of playing 
for money, which he recommends. On 
this latter subject he quotes a remark of 
Buckle’s :— 

“Two qualities, he said, were essential to a 
good chess-player, imagination and a faculty for 
calculation. He pooh-poohed chess as a criterion 
of intellectual capacity. It is the same sort of 
gift as a pianist or landscape painter possesses. 
cess ‘Do your members play for astake ?’ ‘No; 
it is strictly forbidden.’ ‘Then you’ll never 
have great players until you do so. It is the 
only way to make inferior performers take the 
proper odds, and adhere to the strict rules of 
the game.’ ” 


This was spoken thirty years ago, and in 
the mean time the practice of playing for 
stakes—or, as Mr. MacDonnell prefers to put 
it, of playing with stakes—has become more 
rather than lesscommon. There is, perhaps, 
no very good reason why professional chess- 

layers should be unwilling to admit (if it is 
a fact) that they play for stakes in order to 
eke out their means of living. It is surely 
not discreditable to earn money by the ex- 
ercise of an honourable skill which it has 
cost great labour to acquire. The arguments 
quoted and dwelt upon by Mr. MacDonnell 
do not appear to be conclusive. The superior 
player can always insist upon giving odds ; 
and as for the strict adherence to rules, 
especially the rule of touch and move, that 
is happily becoming more and more a point 
of honour amongst players of every class. 

This readable volume of chess gossip is 
illustrated by Mr. Wallis Mackay with five- 
and-twenty vignettes, some of them labour- 
ing uuder the disadvantage of having to be 
reproduced from indifferent photographs. 
Many of the likenesses, however, and not- 
ably those of Staunton and Wormald, are 
excellent. 








THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


Bisnor Barctay’s life was the usual life of 
a missionary in the East, viz., travelling here 
and there with more or less comfort, in one 
or another steamer belonging to various com- 
panies, having sometimes small adventures 
with Ahmed or Mohammed, and finally discuss- 
ing religious matters with the Jews, amongst 
whom naturally a great rabbi has to figure. 
From this point of view his biography (Partridge 
& Co.) could have remained unwritten. The 
literary work of the late Bishop of Jerusalem— 
we mean his selections from the Mishnah and 
the Talmud, which the bishop’s biographer calls 
his ‘‘ great work,” and on which sixteen years 
of labour were bestowed—has been noticed in 
these columns as unsatisfactory and unmethodi- 
cal. The biographer is, therefore, right in 
saying at the beginning of his work : ‘‘ Whoever 
expects to find in this biography a record of 
heroic acts, rhetorical triumphs, or great literary 
achievements will be disappointed. It is rather 
the story of a life marked by the conscientious 
discharge of duty, unstained by the vices of 
selfish or ambitious aims, and singularly free 
from grievous errors or mistakes.” Andas such 


wecan recommend the bishop’s biography, well 
selected from the mass of papers and letters 
Which the deceased left behind him. 


It will 





remain an interesting record for his family and 
friends, and may be useful for a history of the 
Jewish missions in the East and the episcopate 
in Jerusalem. It is at all events pleasant to 
read a biography of a bishop so free from religious 
cant. We shall not cavil at many incorrect 
statements on geographical matters in the 
Holy Land, the author stating candidly that 
‘whatever errors may appear must be attri- 
buted to his ignorance of Oriental languages”; 
we shall only mention that ‘ Hizzuk Emunah’ 
is by Isaac (and not, as stated on p. 45, by Israel) 
ben Abraham, a Karaite. 

THe Rev. W. H. Lowe has edited in a 
masterly way the text of the Mishnah accord- 
ing to the unique manuscript in the University 
Library at Cambridge (The Mishnah on which 
the Palestinian Talmud Rests, &c., edited 
for the Syndics of the University Press, Cam- 
bridge). The text of this MS. is no doubt 
nearer to that which is to be found in the editions 
of the Jerusalem Talmud than to that of the 
Babylonian Talmud, but the numerous passages 
of the MS. which are not to be found either in 
the one or the other text of the printed Mishnah 
leave it still open what text the unique Cam- 
bridge MS. contains. The question has been 
fully discussed by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy in his 
monograph with the title ‘Vhemah Bakk’thubim,’ 
and we may expect still more light on this text 
from specialists like R. N. Rabbinowicz, the 
editor of the varie lectiones of the Babylonian 
Talmud. Anyhow the Cambridge MS. gives 
some better readings than our editions of the 
Mishnah, which Mr. Lowe has pointed out every- 
where conscientiously. There is uo preface to 
Mr. Lowe’s edition, as he refers rightly to Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy’s monograph, but the editor 
gives in a few words the technical description 
of the MS. in Hebrew. From it we learn 
also that he still believes the ‘Zohar’ to be 
an old and holy book. We believe it to be a 
forgery of the thirteenth century a.p. In the 
Hebrew of Mr. Lowe’s notes there are sometimes 
strange expressions. We do not believe that 
the word JN could be used for ‘ edition ” ; 
it means generally ‘‘ expenses.” Perhaps 3D)j7 
would have been better on the title-page than 
"ID)3, if the root “JD could be admitted to 
express the word ‘‘rests”; but we find the same 
word in Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s letter addressed 
to Mr. Lowe, and of course Dr. Schiller-Szinessy 
writes good Hebrew. A little out of place are 
the compliments which the master and pupil pay 
one another in their prefatory letters. Were it 
not for the date and place on the title-page the 
Hebrew correspondence would have led us to 
refer the edition to the seventeenth century and 
to suppose it was printed at Lublin, Warsaw, or 
Cracow. 

The Editio Princeps of the Epistle of Barnabas 
by Archbishop Ussher, as printed at Oxford a.p. 
1642, and preserved in an Imperfect Form in the 
Bodleian Library. With a Dissertation on the 
Literary History of that Edition by the late 
Rey. J. H. Backhouse, M.A. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—This exact reprint of the unique 
Bodleian copy of Ussher’s Barnabas is a welcome 
addition to what was already known about the 
destruction by fire of the sheets in 1644. Be- 
sides the introductory matter and the notes pro- 
ceeding from the lamented editor, the little 
volume contains the original title - page to 
Ussher’s edition of the three apostolic fathers 
Ignatius, Polycarp, and Barnabas, with the 
synopsis of contents, the title-page of Barnabas 
alone, and the premonitio of the learned arch- 
bishop. The text comprehends the first eight 
chapters, breaking off abruptly after the com- 
mencement of the ninth, pp. 249-270. 
reprint of this imperfect copy of Barnabas 
will be valued by future editors of Barnabas’s 
epistle as well as by the lovers of antiquarian 
ecclesiastical literature. Since the editio princeps 
of Menard much has been done to bring the 
text into a correct state, chiefly through the 
discoveries of the Sinaitic and Constantinopolitan 
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MSS., thanks to which the second: editions of 
Hilgenfeld and De Gebhardt leave little to be 
desired. 

D’Auteur de VImitation ‘by Victor Becker, 
S.J. (La Haye, Martinus Nijhoff; London, 
Nutt), is a volume of between two and three 
hundred pages upon the vexed question of the © 
claim of Thomas & Kempis to the authorship 
of ‘The Imitation.’ No one who already has 
doubts upon the subject will consider ‘ho con- 
troversy as ended by the argume: is of M. 
Becker ; but he will readily acknowledge that 
those arguments have been put in the best way, 
and stated in a moderate and well-arranged 
manner. There is no new fact produced ; indeed, 
we hardly can conceive any possible source 
from which a new circumstance or fact couid 
come ; but the old stock evidence is cleverly put 
before the reader, and he must not blame the 
advocate if he fails, but the case which he is 
called upon to prove. We have more than once, 
during the last five or six years, expressed 
in these columns a strong conviction that the 
claim of Thomas & Kempis rests upon a founda- 
tion very far indeed from satisfactory. A Kempis 
was born about 1379, and ‘The Imitation’ was 
certainly written before 1410, when & Kempis 
was scarcely out of his novitiate; nor was he 
spoken of as the author until nearly thirty years 
afterwards, and first in a distinctly positive 
way by Jean Busch, who compiled a series of 
annals of the monastery of Wildesheim, where 
» Kempis lived. Even Busch’s chronicle as a 
witness is extremely questionable, because the 
half a dozen words which declare & Kempis to 
have written the ‘De Imitatione’ are believed 
to be an interpolation, and appear to have 
been introduced by some one as an after- 
thought. The famous manuscript at Brussels 
written by & Kempis, who was a professional 
copyist of manuscripts, is scarcely worth much 
consideration ; nobody denies that it was “‘ by 
the hand of brother Thomas & Kempis,” but few 
can suppose it proves that he was the author of 
the book any more than of the Bible, which he 
also is known to have transcribed. For anything 
we have heard to the contrary, he may have 
made many copies of ‘The Imitation.’ It isa 
curious circumstance, and in itself suspicious, 
that (unless we are mistaken) the first time that 
d Kempis is suggested as the author is within 
a year or two after the completion of the 
MS. with his name as the scribe. A single 
misapprehension by one person might easily be 
adopted by others, and so the tradition would 
spread. M. Becker divides his book into three 
parts—external evidence, internal, and an inquiry 
into the date and relative value of the early 
manuscripts. We recommend his work to the 
attention of all who are interested in the in- 
quiry, but hesitate to consider as unanswerable 
the question he puts when reaching his con- 
clusion : ‘‘ Que veut-on de plus? et que devient 
lauthenticité d’un livre, si un pareil ensemble 
de preuves est repoussé comme insuftisant? Du 
reste, des signes non équivoques nous font pré- 
sager que la contestation est sur le point de finir.” 
M. Becker seems to have argued throughout as 
if the whole difficulty lay between two claimants 
only, & Kempis and Gerson. His case would 
have been stronger if he had also remembered 
that more than two or three other writers—and 
one of them an Englishman—have much to say 
for themselves. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas a 
Kempis. (Suttaby & Co.)—This translation of 
‘The Imitation’ is preceded by an introduction 
of more than twenty pages, almost entirely de- 
voted to the question of the authorship of the 
book. The writer of the introduction appears 


| to have omitted to state by whom the transla- 


tion has been made, and whether it is a mere 
reprint of an old translation or a new one. It is 
evidently from the hand of a Protestant, and 
therefore must not be relied on as accurately 
representing the original; in fact, there are 
omissions and mistranslations. The introduction 
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shows that the writer has very carefully examined 
the evidence in favour of Thomas i Kempis as 
the author; and he unhesitatingly decides the 
question as admitting no further doubt. He is 
content to take the testimony of one or two con- 
temporaries of & Kempis as ‘‘conclusive” simply 
because they were contemporaries ; and having 
himself gone into the question, he now tells us 
that we need inquire no further: ‘‘it is de- 
finitely decided.” How much the decision of an 
advocate so prejudiced is worth may be judged 
from the fact that he declares that ‘‘ the rights 
of Thomas & Kempis to the authorship of ‘ The 
Imitation’ were never contested until 1616”; 
whereas no one can deny that there are manu- 
scripts and printed copies before the year 1500 
which assert the contrary; in other words, 
contemporary and nearly contemporary with & 
Kempis himself. The dispute about the author- 
ship, therefore, is still, and probably will ever 
remain, unsettled. For ourselves, we have no 
bias either way ; it is a mere literary difficulty 
which has troubled people for four hundred 
years, and perhaps, after all, is scarcely worth 
the pains and labour which have been spent 
upon it. 

Tue compilation of Talmudical passages bear- 
ing upon Genesis, by Mr. Paul Isaac Hershon, 
has been translated by the Rev. M. Wolkenberg 
— Genesis with a Talmudical Commentary (Bagster 
& Sons)—and preceded by an introductory essay 
by the Rev. H. D. M. Spence. It was said 
in these columns in a notice of Mr. Hershon’s 
former book that he has certainly attained by 
his illogical selection his object—to vilify the 
Talmud. His translator has now contributed 
to show how repulsive the teaching of the 
Talmud is, for it is hard to catch the meaning 
of a single sentence in his translation or in 
the so-called synoptical notes, which are even 
less connected than the Talmudical passages 
themselves. And with all this Mr. Hershon is, 
according to Mr. Spence, ‘‘ deeply penetrated 
with a sense of the sublime beauty of the 
Talmud.” Our readers must not expect us to 
have read the whole translation, or even the 
greater part of it ; but wherever we have done 
so at random we have found the translation un- 
critical, based upon the old commentators, and 
not made in the spirit of modern researches. 
We shall take, for instance, the first chapter, 
which begins with the Talmudic enumeration of 
the passages altered by the Seventy. Had the 
translator known the late Dr. Z. Frankel’s book, 
*Vorstudien zur Septuaginta’ (1841), he would 
not have suggested that the Hebrew word 
arnebeth, ‘‘the hare” (Lev. xi. 6), was altered 
into tseirath raglayim, ‘‘ the shortfooted” (the 
Greek text has tov Sacvzoda, which would 
represent in the Talmud seirath raglayim, cer- 
tainly the right reading, ‘rough or hairy- 
footed),” in order not to offend Ptolemy, whose 
mother’s name was Berenice. Frankel and 
others suggested that the Talmudists probably 
carried back the Septuagint translation to the 
reign of Ptolemy Lagus, which last word would 
be the translation of arnebeth. And on this 
obsolete method the translator proceeds wher- 
ever we open casually the book. But the 
worst part of the volume is Mr. Spence’s in- 
troduction. Although containing only general 
phrases, which we should style gossip on the 
Talmud, it is full of blunders. The Talmud 
surely must be a strange book and full of 
mystification, for otherwise how could so 
many incompetent men have written on it? 
It is certain that Mr. Spence, who probably 
cannot spell out a single line in the Talmud, 
would never have dared to write an intro- 
ductory essay on the literature of the early 
fathers, whilst he puts down in an authorita- 
tive style his views of Talmudical literature. 
Mr. Wolkenberg in his introduction—for he 
has also one on the Talmud—seems not even to 
know that Ugolini has translated a great part 
of the Talmud. 


Are Miracles Credible? By the Rey. J. J. 








Lias. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—This volume of 
the ‘ Theological Library ” is a good specimen of 
the higher class of the apologetic literature of the 
day. Mr. Lias endeavours to state fairly both 
his own case and that of his opponents. He has 
read widely, but he is not always cautious in his 
use of authorities. He should not, for instance, 
base a serious argument on a rhetorical passage 
in the Odes of Horace, to which the poet probably 
attached no serious meaning ; and Mr. Lias is a 
little fond of exaggerating the importance of some 
of the admissions, or supposed admissions, of his 
adversaries. The tone of the author is always 
good, and his book may be recommended to 
all who wish to see the orthodox view of a vital 
question stated with clearness, if not with re- 
markable force. 

Mr. Foorman’s book, Reasonable Apprehen- 
sions and Reassuring Hints (Field & Tuer), 
shows a much stronger grasp of the subject 
and more metaphysical ability than Mr. Lias’s. 
The writer deserves credit for stating the case 
of his opponents without flinching ; indeed, he 
is somewhat inclined to overstate it. He is quite 
above the cheap device of setting up an infidel 
of his own manufacture, to be knocked over 
with triumphant ease. In fact, he has not 
attempted to state his own arguments at length, 
but has preferred to indicate his method of de- 
fence. The philosophical part of the volume is 
better than that dealing with the criticism on 
the New Testament, in which Mr. Footman is 
too apt to rely on second-rate English authorities, 
instead of going direct to German sources. The 
book, as a whole, deserves great praise for clear- 
ness, vigour, and honesty. 

Moravian Missions. Twelve Lectures by A. C. 
Thompson, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton. )—This 
work, by an American divine, contains a full and 
interesting account of the self-denying labours 
of the Moravian missionaries. Dr. Thompson is 
full of enthusiasm for his subject ; but he need 
not be so severe on those who differ from him. 
Poor Anthony Trollope, for instance, is held up 
to scorn as a worldly intidel because he did not 
form a sufficiently high opinion of the Moravian 
mission in Victoria. A fairly full bibliography 
adds to the value of the volume. A chrono- 
logical table would be a desirable supplement. 

Selections from the Writings of Archbishop 
Leighton. Edited by W. Blair, D.D. (Edin- 
burgh, Macniven & Wallace. )—This is a nicely 
printed volume of selections from the writings 
of the great archbishop. The memoir is marred 
by fine writing, and should have been shortened. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


ANNUALS and guides continue to accumulate 
on our table. Among them is the Calendar of 
the Royal University of Ireland (Dublin, Thom 
& Co.), containing the examination papers of 
1881-3.—The title of the Tricyclists’ Indispens- 
able Annual (Coventry, lliffe & Son) sufficiently 
explains its contents.—We have also to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of Mr. Godfrey Turner’s ex- 
cellent Guide to the Fisheries Exhibition, and 
a large number of miscellaneous pamphlets re- 
lating to the South Kensington show, which 
Messrs. Clowes & Son have published. 

WE have received the first Report of the Wor- 
cester Free Library and Hastings Museum. 
The success of the institution appears to be 
great. 

WE have on our table The Story of Helena 
Modjeska, by M. Collins (Allen & Co.),—James 
and Philip Van Artevelde, by W. J. Ashley (Mac- 
millan),— The Hercules Furens of Euripides, 
by F. A. Paley (Whittaker), — Montesquiew’s 
Considerations on the Cause of the Grandeur and 
Declension of the Roman Empire, translated from 
the French (Glasgow, Sime),—Learning to Re- 
port, by F. Pitman (Pitman),— EHaamples in 
Arithmetic, Part I., by E. L. Jones (Heywood), 
—How to Teach the Pianoforte to Young Beginners, 
by Lady Benedict (Hughes),—How to Teach 





Plain Needlework, by E. G. Jones (Hughes),— 
Practical Chemistry, with Notes and Questions on 
Theoretical Chemistry, by W. Ripper (Isbister),— 
Analysis and Adulteration of Foods, Part II. by 
J. Bell (Chapman & Hall),—Mysteries of Time 
and Space, by R. A. Proctor (Chatto & Windus), 
—Light Science for Leiswre Hours, by R, A, 
Proctor (Longmans),—On the Conservation of 
Solar Energy, by C. W. Siemens (Macmillan),— 
An Essay on Assyriology, by G. Evans (Williams. 
& Norgate),— Origin of the Western Languages, 
by ©. Lassalle (Heywood),— The American 
Citizen’s Manual, Part JI., by W. C. Ford 
(Putnam), — Towards Democracy (Heywood), — 
Physiological Cruelty, by Philanthropos (Tinsley 
Brothers), — Antitheism, by R. Sandys 
(Pickering),—Eudokia, by Theophilus (Stock),— 
His Handiwork, by Lady Hope (Partridge),— 
Memories of the Past, by J. Griffin (Hamilton), 
—Walks in Abney Park, by J. B. French 
(Clarke), — Indian Racing Reminiscences, by 
M. H. Hayes (Thacker & Co.),—Pen and Pencil 
Sketches, by W. H. F. Hutchisson, edited by 
Rev. J. Wilson (Low),—Adventures of Three 
Fugitives in Siberia, by M. V. Tissot and C, 
Améro (Remington),—Lives of the Princesses of 
Wales, 3 vols., by B. C. Finch (Remington), 
—Dyr. B.’s Narrative (Ridgway),—Jock Halli- 
day, by R. F. Hardy (Edinburgh, Oliphant 
& Co.),—Shakspeare on Temperance, edited 
by F. Sherlock (‘Home Words’ Office),— 
The Henry Irving Birthday Book, compiled by 
Viola Stirling (Routledge),—A River Holiday, 
illustrated by H. Furniss (F. Unwin),— Without 
Beauty, translated from the French by A. W. 
Chetwode (Dublin, Gill & Son),—Sunday for 
our Little Ones, by E. M. Geldart (Sonnenschein), 
—Alleluia Songs, by L. A. Bennett (Partridge), 
—Julian the Apostate, a Tragedy, by C. J. 
Riethmiiller (Virtue),— A Year of Life, by J. C. 
Grant (Longmans),—Sforza, a Trayedy, by J. C. 
Heywood (Kegan Paul),—Shakespeare’s Othello, 
edited, with Notes, by R. Morgan (Sonnenschein), 
—An Actor’s Reminiscences, and other Poems, by 
G. Barlow (Remington), — Bible Partings, by 
E. J. Hasell (Blackwood), — Christianity and 
Common Sense, by a Barrister (Chapman & Hall), 
—Studies in Church History, by H. C. Lea 
(Philadelphia, Lea & Co.),—Sacred Scriptures of 
the World, by the Rev. M. K. Schermerhorn 
(Putnam),—Mazims and Counsels of St. Francis 
de Sales, translated from the French by Miss E. 
McMahon (Dublin, Gill & Son),—Letter and 
Spirit, by Miss C. G. Rossetti (S. P. C.K. ),—Creed 
Sermons, by a Village Rector (Simpkin),—‘“‘ The 
Communion of Saints,” by the Rev. G. H. 
Wilkinson (Gardner),—The Epistle to the Hebrews 
in Greek and English, by F. Rendall (Maemillan), 
—Geschichte der Englischen Litteratur, Part I., 
by E. Engel (Leipzig, Friedrich), — Jochmus’s 
Gesammelte Schriften, 2 vols., translated by Dr. 
G. M. Thomas (Grevel), — Les Idiomes Négro- 
Aryen et Maléo-Aryen, by L. Adam (Paris, 
Maisonneuve), — Le Droit International de 
l’ Europe, by A. G. Heffter (Berlin, Miiller),— 
Essai Critique sur les Huvres de Frangois Villon, 
by W. G. C. Bijvanck (Leyden, Breuk),—L« 
Question du Zaire: Droits du Portugal (Lisbon, 
Lallemant),—Fortis Etruria : Origines Etrusques 
du Droit Romain, by C. C. Casati (Paris, Firmin- 
Didot),— Revue de l’ Extréme-Orient, Part IV., by 
M. H. Cordier (Paris, Leroux),—Briefe aus der 
Hille (Leipzig, Lehmann),—and Die Nordische 
und die Evglische Version der Tristan-Sage, by E. 
Kolbing (Heilbronn, Henninger). Among New 
Editions we have Outlines of the Philosophy 
Aristotle, compiled by E. Wallace (Cambridge, 
University Press),— The Roman Poets of the 
Augustan Age: Virgil, by W. Y. Sellar (Frowde), 
—Lewell Pastures, by Rosa M. Kettle (Weir),— 
Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian (Tinsley 
Brothers),—The Scope and Charm of Antiquarian 
Study, by J. Batty (Redway),—The Science of 
Man, by C. Bray (Longmans), — Eton School 
French and English Dialogues, by H. Tarver 
(Dulau),—and Gloria, 2 vols., by B. P. Galdos, 
translated by C. Bell (Triibner). 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Archeology. ! 
“4+ Divers (Lieut.-General) On the Development and Dis- 
Pt ation of Primitive Locks and Keys, 4to. 16/ half bd. 
Poetry. 
’3 (P.) Poems and Ballads, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Cay rs. B.) The Warden's Tale, San Moritz, The 
dalene, and other Poems, New and Old, 6/ cl. 
Wordsworth’s ( W.) Poetical Works, ed. by W. Knight, 

Vol. 4, 8vo. 15/ cl. ; s 
History. 
gooth of the Blue Ribbon Movement, by E. Blackwell, 3/6 cl. 
Fleming (A.), Life of, by J. Fleming, 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Gardiner’s (8. R.) History of England, 1603-1642, Vol. 3, 6/ 
Science, 
Gresley’s (W. 8.) Glossary of Terms used in Coal-Mining, 5/ 
General Literature, 
Ade, a Romance, by G. M., cr. 8vo. 10/6 cl. 
Balfour’s (Mrs. C L.) Lyndon the Outcast, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Day's (E. P.) Collacon, an Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations, 
roy. 8vo. 21/ half bd. 
from Do-Nothing Hall to Happy-Day House, illustrated by 
H. J. A. Miles, feap. 2/6 bds. 
Hackwood’s (F. W.) Notes of Lessons on Moral Subjects, 2/ cl. 
Hall's (W. H.) Gleanings in Ireland after the Land Acts, 2/6 
Hinton’s (J.) Love’s Offering, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 
Paull’s (Miss M. A.) Ronald Clayton’s Mistakes, cr. 8vo. 2/ cl. 
Payn’s (J.) Thicker than Water, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Smith’s (A. M.) System of Subjective Political Economy, 5/ 
Taylor's (Dr. J.) Marriage Ring, 12mo. 2/6 bds. 
FOREIGN. 
History. 
Barthélemy (E. de): Les Correspondants de la Marquise de 
Balleroy, 2 vols. 15fr. 
Correspondenz (Politische) Friedrich’s d. Grossen, Vol. 10, 
14m. 
Gross (C.): Gilda Mercatoria, 2m. 
Kamphausen (A.): Die Chronologie der Hebriiischen Kénige, 
2m. 80. 
Mémoires du Marquis de Sourches, Vol. 2, 7fr. 50. 
Newald (J.): Die ray ee! v. Wien im J. 1683, 6m. 
Stumpf-Brentano (K. F.): Die Reichskanzler d. X., XI. u. 
XII. Jahrh., Vol. 2, Part 4, 6m. 
Travel, 
Palestine (La), par le Baron L. de Vaux, 20fr. 
Philology. 
Andresen (K. G.): Konkurrenzen in der Erklirung der 
Deutschen Geschlechtsnamen, 3m. 
Aristophanis Thesmuphoriazusae, rec. A. v. Velsen, 2m. 
Engelbrecht (A. G.): Studia Terentiana, 3m. 
Historicorum Romanorum Fragmenta, collegit H. Peter, 
4m. 50. 
Iemm (0. v.): Aegyptische Lesestiicke, Part 1, 8m. 
Neuphilologische Studien, hrsg. v. G. Kérting, Part 2, 
1m, 20. 


Poetae Latini Minores, rec. A. Baehrens, Vol. 5, dm. 20. 

Sammlung der Griechischen Dialekt-Inschriften, hrsg. v. H. 
Collitz, Part 1, 2m. 50. 

Thoene (O.): Die Lautlichen Eigenthiimlichkeiten der 
Franzésischen Sprache d. XVI. Jahrh., 2m. 

Science, 

Aristote: Histoire des Animaux, traduite en Francais par 
B. Saint-Hilaire, 3 vols. 30fr. 

Brass (A.): Biologische Studien, Part 1, 9m. 

Handwoérterbuch der Chemie, hrsg. v. Ladenburg, Vol. 1, 
18m. 

Kraepelin (E.): Compendium der Psychiatrie, 6m. 

leplay (H.) : Chimie des Industries du Sucre, Vol. 1, 8fr. 

Michaelis (E.): Handwérterbuch der Augenirztlichen The- 
rapie, 5m. 

Saccardo (P. A.): Sylloge Fungorum, Vol. 2, 64m. 

Stintzing (R.): Die Elektro-Medicin in der Ausstellung zu 
Miinchen, 1882, 2m. 50. 








THE IMPORTANCE OF ASSYRIOLOGY TO HEBREW 
LEXICOGRAPHY. 
vu. 

Iv my last article I showed that the Assyrian 
dictionary discloses not only the meanings of the 
stems from which a great number of Hebrew 
nouns are derived, but the true stems them- 
selves. If we bear in mind the fact that the 
Assyrian language was fixed in literature many 
centuries before the oldest known Hebrew 
texts and thousands of years before Arabic, we 
cannot be surprised that Assyrian has preserved 
in not a few cases the oldest forms of words lost 
by frequent use or decay in the kindred tongues. 
Thus the true meaning of the Semitic word for 


“bride,” Heb. mo, is obscured in the cognate 
dialects. According to Hebrew as well as Ara- 


maic the name can only be derived from bb, 
“to encircle ”; but none of the different expla- 
nations which have been put forward, as ‘‘ the 
girl provided with a wreath” or ‘‘ the veiled,” 
has yet met with general approval. The Assyrian 
puts an end to all doubt. In Assyrian the bride 
is called kalldtu, with a long a in the second 
syllable. That shows at once that the stem can- 


notbe 5955. We are further taught that the 








original meaning of the word is not ‘‘ bride,” 
but ‘‘the bride’s chamber,” its ideogram de- 
noting ‘‘the shut-up room.” The stem is clearly 


the same stem nd, “to shut up,” from which 
in Hebrew as well as in Assyrian the prison 


is called NOD MVD, bit hilt. Kallatu, “bride 


chamber,” was afterwards applied to the bride. 
Compare the analogous use of the Arabic haram, 
‘‘harem,” and the German Frawenzimmer. 

As I said in my third article, a number of 
later Hebrew words are not of Aryan origin, 
but are proved by the cuneiform literature to be 
good Semitic, namely Babylonian, borrowed 
chiefly in or since the time of the exile. It is 
evident at once that these words cannot be 
derived according to Hebrew laws of formation, 
but must be understood to be Babylonian words. 
Thus it would be in vain to look for a Hebrew 
etymology of the word for ‘‘castle,” [J"°5, 


and take, perhaps, “\\S3) as the stem. The 

Babylonian birtu, ‘‘castle,” that passed into 

Hebrew in the only possible form 7J"°5), is 
+ 


derived from bara, ‘‘ to bind” or ‘‘ to join,” the 
castle being called birtw as the stronghold. 
As Paul Haupt first showed, the words for 
“tribute” or ‘‘tax” that occur in the books 


of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Daniel—}5 and 
i1"37—are simply the Babylonian words biltu, 


‘*tax ” (literally, “‘ what is brought,” from 55»), 
and mandattu, mddattu, ‘‘ tribute” (lit. ‘‘ what 


is given,” from {73 = Heb. j))- Those Baby- 


lonian or Assyrian words had been adopted 
by the peoples on whom the tribute was 
imposed by the monarchs of the Babylonian 
and Assyrian empire. A good many such 
‘* Babylonisms,” originating in the close inter- 
course of the Aramaic and Babylonian peoples, 
are now to be discovered in Aramaic, the 
two verbs 5f°t’’ (the Babylonian Shafel from 


éz2bu, SPY) and NYY (the Babylonian Shafel 


from ast, N'Y’) being the most curious examples. 
Observe the Y of the last-named form, which 
alone disproves Aramaic origin. Also in Hebrew 
words are to be found which have a satisfactory 
explanation only if they are understood as Baby- 
lonian words. The Hebrew and Aramaic name 
of the Pleiads is 7J{3'5 (Amos v. 8; Job ix. 9, 


xxxviii. 31). The word is generally combined 
with the Arabic kawima, ‘‘to havea large hump” 
(said of the camel), and explained by the Arabic 
kima, “‘heap,” so that the Pleiads would be 
called kimé as an accumulation of stars, I 
do not think that any of my readers will find 
this interpretation of that wonderful group of 
stars poetical or even true; those seven stars, 
which are compared by Persian poets with a 
necklace or a bouquet of jewels, could hardly 
be compared with a heap of earth. Babylonia 
is the home of astronomy, and all the names of 
the planets, as of Saturn (Kaiwdnu, [V) are 


of Babylonian origin, as are also most of the 
names used up to the present day for the 
various constellations, as ‘‘the Waggon,” ‘‘ the 
Lion,” “the Twins,” which are to be found in 
the long lists of stars handed down to us through 
Asurbanipal’s library. So the word kimd is 
nothing but the Assyrian kimtu, ‘* family,” 
borrowed by the Hebrews as kimd, just as birtu 
was changed into bird. Thestemis kam, “to tie,” 
the family being called kimtu as its members are 
connected by one common tie. It would even 
seem that the Hebrews themselves were still 
conscious of that original meaning ; this is sug- 
gested at least by the words of the author of the 
book of Job (xxxviii. 31): “ Dost thou bind the 
bands of the Pleiads?” In the same manner 
the well-known Hebrew word ["D> usually trans- 


lated by ‘‘ species” or ‘‘ kind,” the etymology of 
which is a riddle to Wellhausen, receives its right 





explanation from the Babylonian language, and 
the explanation is favourable to the opinions of 
modern criticism. I regret that I cannot enter 
into this question; want of space obliges me 
also to omit the most curious chapter on the 
Hebrew proper names, that have preserved to 
us such a lot of stems not occurring otherwise, 
but receiving the most surprising light by the 
richer sister of Hebrew, the Assyrian language. 

As to the Assyrian words, stems, and meanings 
quoted in these articles, I am aware that my 
fellow Assyriologists have not at their disposal 
all the passages from which they are taken. In 
this respect they must wait for my dictionary, 
which will enable them to verify my state- 
ments. At the same time I know that my 
treatment of Assyrian lexicography is different 
from that adopted by others. The preparation 
of my Assyrian dictionary has fully convinced 
me that Assyrian, like every other language, 
must in the first place be understood by itself ; 
so I gave up from the very first moment the 
idea of being guided by the kindred dialects. 
In this way I got a rather new understanding 
of the Assyrian dictionary. Explanations of 
words like zunnu, ‘“‘rain,’ by Hebrew zerem, 
instead of Assyrian zandnu, “‘ to be (make) full 
or abundant” (zunnu is a synonym of milu, 
‘*waterspout”); md’altu, “bed,” by Arabic 
mail, ‘‘ inclination,” instead of Assyrian ’dlu, 
‘to recline” ; and many others, would be re- 
jected by me in the same manner as the ex- 
planation of uditu, “the offspring of the reed” 
—which is simply the feminine form of udi 
with the same meaning—by the Arabic hintd, 
‘*wheat.” I do not wish to blame any one; how 
could I, not knowing myself whether my opinions 
will be accepted? But, of course, I hold strongly 
to the principle that Assyrian must, above all, 
be explained by its own literature, and espe- 
cially by the invaluable help of the original 
vocabularies and lists of synonyms of the old 
Assyrians. Adopting this most natural course, 
I was surprised to find the Assyrian and Hebrew 
dictionary in completest harmony. Indeed, the 
latter receives far more real and solid illustration 
from Assyrian than from Arabic, the peculiar, 
sometimes late, meanings of which have been 
forced upon the much older Hebrew sister, often 
in a manner which is at variance with common 
sense and the claims of scientific research. 
While cheerfully acknowledging that the editors 
of the last two editions of Gesenius’s dictionary 
have not entirely ignored Assyrian research, 
and have added a good many improvements 
in matters of detail, { maintain that they could 
have avoided the extraordinary abuse of Arabic. 
It is especially to be deplored that in a book 
which is otherwise admirably adapted to intro- 
duce young beginners to the study of Semitic 
philology the boundary of hypothesis and cer- 
tainty has not been marked with sufficient 
clearness. As far as Assyrian is concerned, the 
editors of the dictionary will perhaps now agree 
with me that in future it will no longer be 
sufficient to patch some new Assyrian pieces 
upon an old cloth, but that a thorough revision 
of every Hebrew stem and of every Hebrew 
word must be effected. 

Of all the new sciences, each of which must 
in the beginning encounter distrust and opposi- 
tion, Assyriology can boast of having found 
everywhere the most violent enemies. It cannot 
be denied that in consequence of the extreme 
difticulties which had to be overcome, both in 
decipherment and in interpretation, mistakes of 
various kinds have been made. But these mis- 
takes are not greater than those which are made 
in every new field of research. On the other 
hand, who can deny that the way for a quiet 
and solid development has been prepared, and, 
at the same time, that the help offered by 
Assyriology, especially for the understanding of 
the Old Testament, has already proved to be of 
a value beyond all expectations ? 

The difficulties of chronology, for instance, have 
been cleared up in the most wonderful manner. 
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The critical principles of Wellhausen and Robert- 
son Smith, applied to the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, have proved conclusively that we can 
no longer rely on Biblical chronology. The latter 
is, indeed, merely an artificial system, the key to 
which is given in 1 Kings vi. 1. What, there- 
fore, could ever be ascertained without the 
trustworthy chronology of the contemporaneous 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires? Now at 
least the following dates are recovered to science 
with absolute certainty :—854 B.c., battle of 
Karkar between Shalmaneser II. and the twelve 
allied states of Chatti, ‘‘ Ahab of Israe]” being 
amongst them ; 842 as one of the years of Jehu 
of Israel ; the years between 742 and 738 for 
Menahem of Samaria and Azariah (Uzziah) of 
Judah; 734 for Pekah of Israel and Ahaz of 
Judah ; 722 for the fall of Samaria; 701 for 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiah of 
Judah. That the Jewish chronology of the time 
before Solomon is not real chronology, that, 
indeed, it makes no claim to be such, has never 
been difficult to see. Babylonian chronology, 
which has itself until the present time been in 
many respects obscure, is now beginning, thanks 
to Hormuzd Rassam’s wonderful discoveries, to 
be cleared up. Especially by the recent recovery 
of the authenticated date 3750 B.c. as the date 
of Naram-Sin, and so of about 3800 B.c. as the 
date of his father, Sargon I., there opens before 
us a new and wide perspective to the history of 
Semitic peoples and of mankind in general. It 
is a remarkable coincidence that Egyptologists 
claim nearly thesame date for the oldest historical 
king of Egypt, Menes—a date almost as old as 
that at which Biblical chronology fixes the 
creation of man. 

As for history, I mention Sargon ILI., 
whose name had been preserved only in Isaiah 
xx. 1, and whose very existence was thirty or 
forty years ago a matter of dispute; he is now 
one of those grand Assyrian monarchs whose 
deeds and lives are known to us even in the 
smallest details. Belshazzar likewise has been 
proved by the Babylonian monuments to be 
an historical personage. As if by a magician’s 
wand the history of all the Western Asiatic 
nations, large and small, is unrolled before us 
in the vast cuneiform literature. Babylon and 
Nineveh, with all their customs, manners, insti- 
tutions, literature, art, and religion, awake from 
the sleep of twenty-five centuries and live before 
our eyes. The few traces which the Old Testa- 
ment preserved of many long-perished peoples 
are now supplemented by fuller cuneiform 
accounts, and the fragmentary sketches which 
we possessed before are assuming more and more 
the form of an imposing picture full of life and 
colour, or rather of a grand panorama extending 
from beyond 3000 s.c. down to the times of 
Alexander and Antiochus the Great. 

As to geography, the discoveries of Ur Casdim, 
the birthplace of Israel, and lately of Sepharvaim, 
rank among the most precious results of Assyrio- 
logical research. All these new and welcome 
discoveries, extending also to non-Babylonian 
towns, nations, tribes, and names, have been 
collected in my book entitled ‘Wo lag das 
Paradies ?’* Want of space does not allow me 
to cite illustrations. 

As for the science of religion, the resurrection 
of Assyrian and Babylonian antiquity has created 
a new epoch, especially for the religion of the 
natives of Western Asia. It has not only pre- 
pared the way for a deeper and more thorough 
understanding of the nature and character of 
the Babylonian and Canaanitish gods, such as 
Ashtoreth, Nergal, Marduk, Tammuz, and 
Moloch, and of the subordinate divine beings, 
such as the cherubim, but it reveals also the 
history of Hebrew religious feeling, opinion, 
and belief. One of the most striking and in- 

. In answer to numerous questions as to my present 
opinion about the situation of the Garden of Eden, I wish to 
say that, with some slight modifications in matters of detail, 
I still maintain the position taken in the book above men- 


tioned, and that I am now prepared to offer additional proofs 
of the correctness of my view. 








teresting coincidences between the Hebrew and 
Babylonian peoples is their equally deep con- 
sciousness of man’s sin, guilt, and need of 
divine deliverance. I am fully persuaded that 
the time will come when we may make from the 
Babylonian and Assyrian clay literature a col- 
lection of Babylonian hymns and prayers which 
shall present a surprising agreement, both in form 
and in contents, with the Psalms of the Old 
Testament. The ideas of the Babylonians on 
reliyious matters—such as the power, knowledge, 
and omnipresence of the gods, who see and judge 
everything, in whom is man’s only help, and 
without whom man can do nothing—are of a 
singularly pure and lofty character. If we ex- 
cept certain episodes of the Nimrod epic (which 
bears all the marks of a popular song appealing 
to the imagination of the masses), there is no- 
thing immoral about these ideas. But above 
all Marduk, the god of Babylon, is one of the 
purest, holiest, and most attractive figures in 
the Babylonian pantheon. He is the god whose 
only occupation is to show mercy to mankind, 
who carries aid and healing from town to 
town, who delights in causing the dead to live. 
‘* From the days of my youth I am bound fast 
to the yoke of sin,” says a Babylonian psalm. 
Hence come all the illness, grief, and misery of 
human life, from which only the merciful hands 
of the gods can deliver and preserve man. If 
any trouble distresses the Babylonian, be he in 
high or in low station, his conscience tells 
him that, intentionally or unintentionally, he 
has offended his god. So he examines himself 
with questions. ‘‘ Have I estranged father and 
son, brother and brother, or friend and friend ? 
Have I not freed the captive, released the 
bound, and delivered him who was confined in 
prison? Have I resisted my god or despised 
my goddess? Have I taken territory not my 
own or entered with wrong motives the house 
of my fellow? Have I approached the wife of my 
fellow man? Have Ished man’s blood or robbed 
any one of his clothing?” With many other 
such questions he seeks the cause of his suffer- 
ings. Reclining and sitting, eating and drinking, 
writing and riding, on shipboard, at sunrise and 
sunset, on entering and on leaving the house— 
everywhere and in every condition he asks why 
he suffers. He longs for reconciliation with the 
gods, and prays for the same with sighs and 
tears. 

With regard to the origin of sin, the proof 
is now certain that the Babylonians, like the 
Hebrews, had a story of man’s fall by means 
of a serpent tempter. Of other religious ideas 
common to Hebrews and Babylonians I mention 
only the doctrine of a future life. Like the 
Hebrews, the Babylonians believed that the 
dead were borne to a place whence none returns, 
a land of darkness and dust, where all flesh is 
gathered together, and where the shades flit 
about like birds. The identity extends even to 
the name of this dismal abode, the Hebrew shedl 
corresponding to the Babylonian shudlu. This 
shudlu is known to me in at least three passages, 
and occurs once as a synonym of Hebrew geber, 
‘* the grave.” 

Of course there are also many points of dis- 
agreement between the Babylonian and Hebrew 
peoples. For instance, the religion of the Baby- 
lonians was always polytheistic. But even 
here we find indications enough of a position 
far advanced above rank polytheism, and ap- 
proaching at least to monotheism. I refer par- 
ticularly to certain proper names—for instance, 
Tab-bél, ‘‘The Lord is good”; Yakkil-ana-bél, 
‘Trust in the Lord”; or IJlu-itt?a, ‘*God 
with me.” Who shall detine the limits sepa- 
rating these names from such Hebrew names 
as Immanuel ? 

The -intimate connexion between the Baby- 
lonian and the Hebrew peoples shows itself on 
many other sides—in external institutions, such 
as the Sabbath and the various kinds of sacri- 
fices, as well as in deeper characteristics, such 
as the historical and poetical styles of writing. 








But if this series of articles has succeeded in 
adding new proof of the intimate connexigg 
between the Babylonian and Hebrew languages 
the last and most important link in the chai, 
of evidence is furnished. When this connexion 
shall be generally admitted there will be opened 
up a new source for the understanding of the 
Old Testament language. 

1 invite the opinions of other scholars on these 
points. Of course to such as have nothing better 
to bring forward than the antiquated story that 
Assyrian research is not to be trusted I haya 
nothing to say. That the admirable work of 
deciphering accomplished by the genius of Grote. 
fend, Sir Henry Rawlinson, Hincks, and Jules 
Oppert is not trustworthy, is a view of the matter 
which I decline to discuss. 

Friepricw Detirzscu, 








LOARO AND YEAMONT. 

I VENTURE to suggest that Loaro is not a 
woman's name, but a man’s, come to us from the 
Franks through the Normans, and corresponding 
with present French surnames Laureau and 
Loreau. Stark (‘Die Kosenamen der Ger- 
manen ’) takes it to be a Gaulish name adopted 
by the Franks. So also Yeamont may represent. 
an ancient name Eumund, found in the will of 
Ermentrude, and presumably Frankish. Of 
other names formed on the same stem, and pro- 
bably also come to us through the Normans, we 
have Ewer, Ewald, and Ewart (var. Yeoward), 
corresponding with Old Frankish names Euhar, 


Ewald, and Euvart ; also the Christian name of 


women, Yolande, the O.F. Eolind(is). 
Rosert Frncvusoy. 








DR. GRAFSTROM. 

Tue death is announced of Dr. Th. F. Graf- 
strém in Stockholm on the 12th inst., at the age 
of fifty-six. Dr. Grafstrém, who had a bishop’s 
title, was chief chaplain of the King of Sweden, 
and pastor of St. Clara, in Stockholm. In the 
years 1863-7 he lived in London as chaplain to 
the Swedish and Norwegian Legation, an appoint- 
ment in the gift of the Government. During 
those years his views upon Church matters took 
definite shape, and he remained for life a priest 
after the pattern of an enlightened and moderate 
English High Church man. He was a poet of 
some note, and had three times won the prize 
for poetry in the Swedish Academy. One of 
his prize poems, ‘Fjell-Lappen,’ depicts in 
musical stanzas the interesting aspects of a half- 
civilized tribe doomed to extinction. But be- 
sides his pastoral work, the burden of many 
public duties, one of them being the member- 
ship of the Upper House of the Swedish Riksdag, 
did not allow of much indulgence in verse, the 
taste for which was in Grafstrém inherited both 
from his own father and his maternal grand- 
father, the truly great poet Franzén. A good 
portrait in oil, in the Swedish Church in Lon- 
don, preserves the handsome features of an able 
and amiable man, whom many admirers and 
friends will not soon forget. 








THE ‘QUARTBRLY REVIEW’ ON SWIFT. 

I am anxious to make a few observations on 
the second part of the essay on Swift which 
appears in the current number of the Quarterly 
Review. If an article in a literary journal of 
high character on a highly important and in- 
teresting subject be allowed to pass unchallenged, 
it might be supposed that the reviewer’s opinions 
were generally accepted. 

I pointed out in these columns (Athen., Aug., 
1882) the strange theories set forth in the first 
part of the essay (Quarterly Review, April, 1882). 
In the second part the reviewer follows up some 
of these theories, and brings forward others 
equally startling and equally open to criticism. 
One event especially of great importance in the 
life of Swift is narrated and explained in a 
manner which would certainly not have been 
approved by the clear and logical raind of the 
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——— 
satirist whose moral character the reviewer 
imagines he is defending. T allude, of course, 
to the account of Swift’s connexion with Stella 
and Vanessa. In the first part of the essay the 
reviewer had declared his conviction that Swift 
was not married to Stella. In the present 
article he examines the question in detail, and 
sums up the evidence on the subject. Mr. 
Craik’s letter in your impression of July 28th 
appears, to myself at least, to dispose so effec- 
tually of the reviewer's evidence against the 
marriage that it is useless to refer again to the 
subject. But I wish to call attention to one 
argument which the reviewer discusses at great 
length, and which he considers as conclusive. 

Miss Vanhomrigh’s arrival in Dublin in the 
summer of 1714 was doubtless very embarrass- 
ing to Swift, and I quite agree with the re- 
viewer that the Dean’s patience must often have 
been severely tried. There was only one way 
of escaping from his difficult position, and pain- 
fulat the time as this way would have been, it 
would have been the kindest in the end for all 
the persons concerned. But Swift, probably 
more for the lady’s sake than his own, could not 
bring himself to cut the knot asunder. 

In this vacillatory conduct the reviewer sees 
a convincing proof that Swift and Esther John- 
son were not married. He writes (p. 15): ‘‘ If 


| Swift was the husband of Esther Johnson, we 
| admit, without the smallest hesitation, that his 


conduct was all that his enemies would repre- 
sent it. It was at once cruel and mean; it was 
at once cowardly and treacherous; it was at 
once lying and hypocritical. In that case every 
visit he paid, every letter he wrote to Miss Van- 
homrigh, subsequent to 1716, was derogatory to 
him.” 

But, the reviewer argues, as Swift was neither 
treacherous nor lying nor hypocritical, we may 
feel assured that no marriage had taken place. 
A few pages earlier (p. 9) we read: ‘‘ By 
every tie but one which can bind man_ to 
woman he was bound to Esther Johnson. For 
more than thirteen years she had been a por- 
tion of his life. She had been the partner of 
his most secret thoughts; she had been his 
solace in gloom and sorrow; she had been his 
nurse in sickness.” And yet if no marriage 
ceremony had taken place Swift was justified 
in throwing over the woman who had devoted 
to him the best portion of her life, and 
he was perfectly free to marry Miss Van- 
homrigh. Such is the only inference which I 
can draw from the reviewer’s reasoning, and it 
seems to me unnecessary to comment upon it. 

No writer of reputation, so far as I know, has 
ever supposed that if a marriage took place it 
was more than a mere ceremony; but the 
reviewer argues as if it was contended that 
the relations between Swift and Stella had 
been in reality those of man and wife. Swift, 
the reviewer argues, was a truthful man, and 
he always speaks of Stella as “a friend”; there- 
fore there was no marriage. Esther John- 
son in her will describes herself as an unmarried 
woman ; therefore there was no marriage. This 
reasoning appears to me to go entirely beyond 
the question. 

The reviewer is not correct in stating that 
“in his [Swift's] letters from London he had 
never even alluded to his intimacy with Esther 
Vanhomrigh.” In the numerous references 
to the house in Bury Street, Swift, it is true, 
generally speaks of Mrs. Vanhomrigh ; but in 
more than one instance Esther herself is dis- 
tinctly mentioned, and a passage in the ‘ Journal 
to Stella’ (Swift’s Works, Bickers & Son, 
1883, vol. ii. p. 72) seems to show that Esther 
Johnson had alluded to the subject. And further 
on (p, 184) Swift replies to some slighting men- 
tion of Mrs. Vanhomrigh in a manner which 
certainly indicates that the frequent visits to 
Bury Street had roused suspicions in Dublin. 

The reviewer is quite right in asserting that 
nothing positive is known of Vanessa’s final 
quarrel with Swift. Sheridan’s story, that she 








had written to Stella to demand information as 
to her (Stella’s) connexion with Swift, is at least 
highly probable under the circumstances. But 
the reviewer considers that ‘‘ the story, if true, 
would justify us in believing the very worst of 
Swift.” I am entirely unable to comprehend 
how Swift’s reputation is affected by either 
Sheridan’s version of the story or Orrery’s. 
Vanessa would no longer live in suspense, and 
was determined to know what was the tie which 
bound Swift to Stella. Whether the letter was 
written to Swift or Stella is of little consequence. 
But the story affords strong circumstantial proof 
of the marriage, and is therefore discredited by 
the reviewer. 

I shall only refer to two other subjects in 
the essay. The first is the critical account of 
‘Gulliver's Travels.’ Every one must agree 
with the high estimate which the reviewer forms 
of this remarkable satire, but he omits to men- 
tion how completely it has missed its mark. It 
was written, we know, ‘‘ to vex the world,” and 
it has had the very opposite effect. There are, 
no doubt, some readers who still appreciate the 
extraordinary power of the irony which, like the 
Nasmyth hammer, can crush with overwhelming 
force or apply the most delicate touch. There 
are some who are still charmed with the mar- 
vellous imagination displayed in the narrative. 
But I believe that an overwhelming majority of 
its readers consider the book only as an amusing 
story, and that, by a strange fate, a work which 
was avowedly written to give pain affords year 
after year the keenest delight to many thousands 
of schoolboys. 

The last subject which I shall refer to is the 
account of Swift’s life after the death of Stella. 
‘*The biography of Swift,” we read (p. 50), *‘from 
the death of Esther Johnson to the hour in which 
his own eyes closed on the world, is the cata- 
strophe of a tragedy sudden and more awful than 
any of those pathetic fictions which appal and 
melt us on the stage of Sophocles and Shake- 
speare.” 

It is difficult to conceive any statement more 
exaggerated, or, to speak plainly, more contrary 
to all the known facts of the case. Swift, we 
know, felt Stella’s death most acutely. He 
was well aware that her loss could never be sup- 
plied, but he gave no open expression to his 
sorrow. A few months after the funeral he 
paid a long visit to Sir Arthur Acheson, whose 
wife was one of the Dean’s especial favourites. 
On his return to Dublin, Lord Carteret, with 
whom he was now on terms of intimate friend- 
ship, was still at the Castle. Not long 
after Lord Carteret’s departure Mrs. Delany 
took up her residence in Dublin, and was very 
proud of being considered a friend of the 
Dean’s. The Sunday parties at the deanery 
were continued. The Dean was a constant 
visitor at Delville. It is needless, however, to 
pursue the subject further or to speak of his 
literary occupations. For eight or nine years 
after Stella’s death Swift’s outward life was 
much the same as it had always been. It was 
sad enough, but to speak of it in the terms 
which I have quoted above is in the highest 
degree inaccurate. 

There are other passages which I should like 
to notice, but I think that enough has been said 
to show that the historical part of this essay on 
Swift can scarcely be considered trustworthy. 
The reviewer has aimed high ; but in endeavour- 
ing to imitate the writings of our great reviewer 
he appears to have been more successful in 
acquiring the inaccuracy than the brilliant style 
of his model. F. G. 








THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCLETY. 

Ir will be remembered that Mr. W. J. Thoms 
and others opened a correspondence in the 
Atheneum in advocacy of the publication of the 
Testament in Frisian. Weare glad to announce 
that this effort has met with a favourable re- 
sponse, The committee of the British and Foreign 








Bible Society have resolved to publis» an edition 
of 2,000 copies of the Gospel of St.\Matthew, 
from the translation of the Rev. Dr. Haltertsma, 
made directly from the Greek. It is worthy 
of note that in 1858 an edition of 250 copies 
was published by Prince Lucien Bonapatte 
for linguistic purposes. This distinguished 
scholar has liberally placed his version at the 
disposal of the committee. It is very satis- 
factory to find that a real effort is now 
being made in favour of a language so 
nearly akin to our own. Everything tends to 
show that the movement is now serious. We 
have had a Frisic grammar published in the 
United States, and the papers of the Nether- 
lands show that attention is being given there to 
national Frisian publications, of which we have 
given some notice. The Netherlands Bible 
Society could not be expected to take much 
interest in a language which is not an offshoot 
of the Netherlandish, and the promotion of 
which falls rather to our lot. The result will be 
that the Frisians at length will have¥access to 
the Scriptures in their own tongue at a moderate 
price, and English scholars will have further 
materials for comparative philology. For this 
we are greatly indebted to the Rev. W. Wright. 

To some the Bible and missionary societies 
are known only in their propagandist attitude, 
but they have other sides. In their dealings 
with versions, as the report of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society shows us, they are great 
contributories to the service of scholars. In 
some branches of knowledge their officials are 
either the chief or even only labourers, Thus, 
for instance, to the cultivation of the Chinese 
vernacular and of the dialects of Turkistan their 
contributions are constant. All over the world 
by such researches languages are made accessible 
to the student of comparative philology. In 
preparing the translations hardworking scholars 
are compelled to frame dictionaries and gram- 
mars, which are made accessible by the liberality 
of the societies. These books, coming but little 
before the general public, figure honourably ir 
the yearly enumerations of our Royal Asiatic 
Society and other Oriental societies, and add 
largely to our national reputation in these de- 
partments of scholarship. The cheap Testaments 
are used by thousands to acquire or keep up. 
a knowledge of languages, and Sunday after 
Sunday learners old and young take with them 
to church a Greek, Latin, or French Testament. 
The English version is greatly used on the Con- 
tinent by those wishing to learn English. A poly- 
glot like the late E. H. Palmer, starting without 
grammar or dictionary, buys a Testament for a 
few pence and sets himself to work at a new 
conquest. The double versions are a special 
service of the Bible Society, and, while costing 
it but little, greatly extend the acquisition of 


English. Among these doubles are English 
with Welsh, Dutch, German, Norwegian, 


Italian, French, Greek, Arabic, and Hebrew. 
This is altogether apart from the special work 
of the society in promoting the use of the 
vernaculars of India and the extension of the 
Roman character throughout the world, and, 
indeed, from its general services to the pro- 
gress of culture. 

From the last report of the society we 
learn that besides the Frisian Gospel, its 
translation and revision work for 1882-3 in- 
cludes much matter of interest. In the Chinese 
dialects we notice versions in Amoy, Hakka, 
Low Wenli, &c. In the opening of Corea 
the society takes part by a New Testament iu 
the language. So also with regard to New 
Guinea we learn that the interesting language 
of the Motu, the most important, is being 
reduced to print. For Central Asia there 
are recorded publications in Kalmuck, Tibetan, 
Karass Tartar, Kazan Tartar, Transcaucasian 
Turki, Wogul, and Wotiak. This is exclusive 
of work in South Africa, in Polynesia, and 
in North America, in which latter region 
the progress of settlement has led to further 
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cultivation of the Indian languages. At 
the ends of the earth, among the savages 
of Tierra del Fuego, we learn that the Yahgan 
translations are proceeding. These have at- 
tracted special notice from philologists here 
and in Germany. 








NOTES ON GERMAN EDUCATIONAL REFORMS, 


Tue authorities of the Grand Duchy of Baden 
have been holding an interesting conference at 
Carlsruhe, touching the proposal to appoint 
a school board in connexion with each inter- 
mediate school under State control. The ques- 
tion was first discussed in the Baden Parliament, 
and voted desirable as tending to give the com- 
munity an interest in school management, as well 
as also to give authoritative voice to the various 
complaints of parents as to overwork, neglect of 
hygiene, &c. Then the principal schoolmasters, 
medical men, and local officials were summoned 
to discuss the subject. The parliamentary vote 
had unfortunately prejudged the question, and 
it was plain that the schoolmasters were sum- 
moned not to consider whether there should be 
created such a school board, but under what 
conditions and with what powers. The general 
tone of the meeting was strongly adverse 
to its very existence as interfering with the 
dignity and freedom of the scholastic pro- 
fession. The well-being of schools, it was 
urged, rests, like that of the army, upon the 
principle of authority, not of free discussion, 
and to hand over the interests of schools to 
an untrained board of various views would be 
highly injurious. The action of the local mem- 
bers of the boards was graphically sketched by 
Dr. Dammert, of Freiburg,in words tooidiomatic 
to bear translation: ‘‘In Wirklichkeit kénne 
derselbe wohl eine Sammelstelle des héheren 
Schulklatsches, ja selbst eine Art von Denuncia- 
tions-anstalt werden. Der Herr Beirat [school 
board member] werde vielleicht am Biertische 
oder durch giitige Vermittelung seiner Frau 
aus einem Kaffeekriinzchen von dieser oder 
jener Unthat eines Lehrers unterrichtet.” The 
physician alone was considered a useful adviser, 
and a case was cited where he had been asked to 
attend the council of masters of a school—the 
proper and reasonable school board. 

Nevertheless the schoolmasters were obliged 
to concede the principle, and demanded the 
concession that the personal relations of the 
masters should be beyond the control of the 
board—in other words, that no police supervision 
over masters or other inquisitorial proceedings 
should be tolerated ; also, that all questions of 
school discipline should be settled (as hitherto) 
by the board of masters ; lastly, that the head 
master should be as a rule the chairman of 
the board. The proposed composition of it is as 
follows : two members elected by the Education 
Departmentand the local authoritiesrespectively, 
the head master and one other master, and the 
local physician. These are to co-opt some dis- 
creet assessors. It was suggested that the 
number should not exceed seven. 

Many other questions of interest also came 
under discussion—about the weight to be given to 
classical languages, about the failing eyesight of 
the nation, and about the overworking of pupils. 
The conference seemed quite satisfied with them- 
selves, and only recommended very slight changes 
in existing regulations. Not a word seems to 
have been said about the evil more pressing 
than that of overwork, that of the excessive 
number of subjects. The present notion of a 
school education seems to be that the properly 
trained boy of seventeen is to know a good deal 
of everything—a perfectly chimerical under- 
taking. Until people make up their minds that 
whole fields of important knowledge must be 
deliberately ignored at school no proper reform 
as possible. 

But is the danger of overburdening indeed suf- 
ficiently guarded against after all the recent dis- 





cussions? It must be regarded as really fortunate 
that a few wretched students committed suicide 
from despair at the horrors of modern education, 
and so woke up public interest in Germany. 
Every State in its reports now declares that no 
suicides have taken place there, and that the 
hygienic conditions of its youth (save as to eye- 
sight) are all that can be desired. But we may 
still believe that something dreadful may happen 
when we hear from a Belgian report (quoted in 
the Phil. Wochenschrift) that the summer hours 
of the intending teachers trained at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure in Paris are as follows: 
5 a.m. to 7, study; 7 to 74, early breakfast ; 8 
to 12, instruction ; 12 to 1 p.m., late breakfast ; 
1 to 3, study ; 3 to 44, lectures ; 44 to 5, a pause ; 
5 to 8, study ; 8 to 9, dinner; 9 to 10, ad lib., 
and then lights are put out. The study is in a 
public room under supervision. There is some 
surprise expressed that a three years’ course of 
this kind, after a severe entrance examination, 
has produced few if any first-rate scholars. The 
wonder is that it produces anything but idiots 
and idlers for the rest of their days. And yet 
we live in an age when men think they under- 
stand something about education ! 
J. P. Mawarry. 








THE SHAPIRA MS. OF DEUTERONOMY. 


Tuis concludes the original and the translation 
of the MS. as far as it was necessary for the con- 
tinuity of the narrative. The rest of the slips 
either contain duplicate matter or are unde- 
cipherable. It will be seen that we have here 
nearly the whole of Deuteronomy in an abridged 
form. 
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(Here follows the Decalogue already printed, 
Athen. No. 2911.) 
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*¢ And God said unto me, Send men to spy out 
Jaazer; and we took Jaazer and dwelt in the 
cities of the Amorites. And Og, the King of 
Bashan, went out against us to the battle, and 
we smote him until none was left to him re- 
maining, and we took from them threescore 
cities, all the region of Argob, cities fenced with 
walls, gates, and bars, beside unwalled towns a 
great many. And all the cities of the plain, and 
all Gilead, and all Bashan unto Salchah and 
Edrei, [which was also called] the land of giants, 
for Og, King of Bashan, remained of the rem- 
nant of the giants. And we turned and journeyed 
southward and abode over against Beth-peor. 
And at that time the daughters of Moab and the 
wives of the Midianites came out against you, 
and they called unto you to eat of their sacri- 
fices, and ye did eat of their sacrifices and drank 
of their drink-offerings, and ye bowed down to 
their gods and committed whoredom with the 
wives of the Midianites, and ye joined your- 
selves unto Baal-peor on that day. And the 
anger of God was kindled against you, and He 
smote you at that time with a great plague. 
And I sent from among you men to fight the 
Midianites, and ye smote them with the edge 
of the sword, and ye took from them captives. 
very many, and the plague was stayed. And 
God commanded me at that time to teach you 
statutes and judgments that ye might do them 
in the land whither ye go over to possess it. 
Take heed unto yourselves, ye shall not add tomy 
statutes nor diminish therefrom. Take heed 
unto yourselves, lest ye forget, and make youa 
graven image and similitude, the likeness of any 
figure which is in heaven above or on the [earth 
be]neath or in the waters under the earth, and 
His anger be kindled against you, and He de- 
stroy you speedily from this good land. Know, 
therefore, this day, and keep His statutes 
and His commandments, that it may go well 
with thee, [and that] ye may prolong your days 
upon the earth which God thy God giveth unto. 
thee. Hear, O Israel, God our God is one God, 
[and thou shalt love] God thy God with all thine 
heart and with all thy soul exceedingly. And 
these words which I command thee this day 
shall be in thy heart, and thou shalt teach them 
diligently unto thy children, and thou shalt talk 
with them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up. And thou 
shalt bind [them] for a sign upon thine hand, 
and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes, 
and thou shalt write [them] upon the posts of 
thy house and on thy gates. For God madea 
covenant with thee in Horeb in the day of the 
assembly, and I stood between God and between 
you...... at that time, for ye were afraid by rea- 
son of the fire, and [went] not [up]...... to show 
you the word of your God, saying—” 

(Here follows the Decalogue already given.) 


‘¢ Hear, O Israel, ye are to pass over Jordan 
this day to go in to possess many nations and 
mighty ones, cities great and with fenced walls. 
Speak not ye in your hearts, These nations are 
many, we cannot dispossess them; thou shalt not 
be afraid of them. Remember what God did 
unto Pharaoh and unto all Egypt, so shall God 
do unto all thine enemies, for God it is He which 
goeth over before thee, He is a consuming fire, 
He shall destroy them, and He shall bring them 
down before thy face quickly. Moreover God 
will send the hornet among them, until they 
that hide themselves and are left before thee 
be utterly destroyed. Only if ye keep His com- 
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mandments 24d His judgments and His statutes 


which I command thee this day. Understand 
therefore this day that God thy God giveth not 
before shee this land to possess it, for thou hast 
been a stiff-necked people from the day that 
thoa didst depart out of Egypt until this day. 
Ye have been rebellious with God thy God. In 
Horeb on the day when I was gone up into the 
mount to receive the two tables of stone, and on 
them were written all the words which God 
spake with you in the mount out of the midst 
of the fire in the day of the assembly...... ye 
provoked God to wrath, and ye made you a 
molten calf. And I fell down before God in the 
mount which burned with fire......and the two 
tables were in my hands, and I beheld your sins, 
and I brake the two tables before your eyes and 
J prayed for you at the same time forty days 
and forty nights. And at Taberah and at Massah 
and at Kibroth-Hattaavah ye were rebellious 
against your God. At that time God said unto 
me, Hew thee two tables of stone like unto 
the first and come up unto Me into the mount. 
And I went up into the mount having the two 
tables in mine hand. And God wrote on the 
tables the ten Commandments which He spake 
unto you in the mount on the day of the as- 
sembly. And He gave them unto me, and 
behold, they are in the ark which I had 
made. And at Kadesh Barnea, when God 
said unto me, Go up and possess the land, 
ye have been rebellious against your God 
and ye went not up nor hearkened unto His 
voice. And God said He would destroy you. 
I prayed therefore for you when I stayed in 
ihe mountain forty days and forty nights. 
And God hearkened at that time also and He 
did not destroy you ina moment. Not for thy 
righteousness hath thy God given thee power to 
get wealth. [Only God had a delight] in your 
- fathers to love them, and He chose their seed 
after them even above all people. [For God] 
your God is the God of gods and Lord of lords, 
a mighty God and a terrible. [He] is thy 
praise and He it is that hath done for thee 
these great and terrible things. Your fathers 
went down into Egypt with threescore and 
ten persons and now thou art become a people 
mighty and populous. For if ye shall only 
keep all the commandments which I command 
this day to do, to love your God, to walk in 
all His ways and in all His statutes, then will 
God drive out all the men of the place every- 
where whereon the sole of your feet shall tread. 
There shall no man be able to stand before you, 
for the fear of you and the dread of you shall be 
upon all the land that ye shall tread upon. Be- 
hold I set before you this day a blessing and a 
curse, a blessing if ye obey my commandments 
and my statutes, and a curse if ye will not obey 
and turn aside out of the way which I command 
you this day. [And it shall come to pass when] 
God hath brought thee in unto the land whither 
thou goest to possess it that thou shalt put the 
blessing upon Mount [Gerizim] and the curse 
upon Mount Ebal. Are [they] not on the other 
side Jordan, the way where the sun goeth down, 
in the land of the Canaanites opposite Gilgal 
beside the plains of Moreh? And these shall 
stand upon Moun[t Ebal], Reuben, Zebulun, 
{and] Gad, Asher, Dan, and Napthali. And 
these shall stand upon Mount Gerizim, Simeon 
and Judah and Issachar, Manasseh and Ephraim 
and Benjamin. And the Levites shall stand 
vefore Mount Gerizim and shall speak and shall 
say with a loud voice, Blessed be the man who 
loveth God our God and boweth down to Him 
only and serveth Him only, and all the people 
shall answer and say Amen. Blessed be the 
man [that halloweth] the seventh day and resteth 
thereon, and all the people shall answer and say 
Amen. [Blessed be the man] that honoureth 
his father and his mother, and all the people 
shall answer and say Amen. Blessed be [the] 
man that avengeth not nor beareth any grudge 
against the person of his brother, and they 
shall answer Amen. Blessed be the man 





that defileth not the wife of his neighbour, 
and all the people shall answer and say Amen. 
Blessed be the man that oppresseth not his 
neighbour, and [all the people] shall answer 
[and say Amen. BJlessed be the man _ that 
sweareth not by My name falsely, and all the 
people shall answer and say Amen. Blessed be 
the man that dealeth not falsely nor lieth against 
his neighbour, and all the people shall answer 
and say Amen. Blessed be [the man] that setteth 
not hiseye upon his neighbour's goods, and all the 
people shall answer and say Amen. Blessed be 
the man that loveth his neighbour, and all the 
people [shall answer]and say Amen. Blessed be 
the man that confirmeth all the words of this law 
to do them, and all the people shall answer and 
say Amen. And the Levites shall answer further 
[and say] with a loud voice, Behold if thou shalt 
hearken diligently unto the voice of thy God to 
observe and to do all His commandments, then 
all these blessings shall come on thee. Blessed 
shalt thou be in the city, blessed shalt thou be 
in the field. Blessed shall be thy basket and 
thy store. Blessed shall be the fruit of thy body 
and the fruit of thy ground, the increase of thy 
kine and the flocks of thy sheep. Blessed shalt 
thou be when thou comest in and blessed shalt 
thou be when thou goest out. Thy God shall 
cause thine enemies to be smitten before thy 
face. God shall command the blessing upon all 
the works of thy hand. God shall establish 
thee an holy people unto Himself, and all the 
people of the earth shall see and shall be afraid 
of thee. God shall open unto thee the heaven 
to give the rain unto thy land in His season, and 
thou shalt lend unto many nations and thou 
shalt not borrow,and thoushalt be[above]and thou 
shalt not be beneath......And the Levites shall 
turn their faces towards Mount Ebal and shall 
answer and say with a loud voice, Cursed be the 
man that maketh any graven or molten image, 
the work of the hands of the craftsman, and all the 
people shall answerand say Amen. Cursed be [the 
man| that doeth any work on the seventh day to 
profane it, and all the people shall answer and say 
[Amen]. Cursed be he that setteth light by his 
father and mother, and all the people shall answer 
and say Amen. Cursed be he that smiteth his 
neighbour secretly, and all the people shall 
answer and say Amen. Cursed be the man that 
approacheth to any that is near of kin to him or 
that committeth adultery with the wife of his 
neighbour or that hath intercourse with any 
manner of beasts, and all the people shall answer 
and say Amen. Cursed be he that removeth his 
neighbour’s landmark, and all the people shall 
answer and say Amen. Cursed be the man that 
sweareth by My name falsely, and all the people 
shall answer and say Amen. Cursed be he that 
taketh reward tobear false [testimony] against his 


neighbour, and all the people shall answer and | 
Cursed be the man that [lifteth up] | 


say Amen. 
his eye to his neighbour’s wife or to his daughter 
or to his maid-servant or to anything that is his, 
and all the people shall answer and say Amen. 
Cursed be the man that hateth his brother in 
his heart, and all the people shall answer and say 
Amen. Cursed be the man that confirmeth not 
all the words of this law to do them, and all the 
people shall answer and say Amen. And the 
Levites furthermore shall call with a loud voice 
and say, And it shall come to pass if thou wilt 
not hearken unto the voice of thy God to observe 
and do all His commandments and His statutes, 
that all these curses shall come upon thee. 
Cursed shalt thou be in the city and cursed shalt 
thou be in the field. Cursed shall be thy basket 
and thy store. Cursed shall be the fruit of thy 
body and the fruit of thy land, the increase of 
thy kine and the flocks of [thy sheep]. Cursed 


| shalt thou be when thou comest in and cursed 


shalt thou be when thou goest out. God shall 
cause thee to be smitten before thine enemies. 


God shall send cursing upon all the works of ; 


thine hand. God shall make thee an astonish- 
ment, a proverb and a by-word among all nations 
of the earth. God shall restrain the heavens. 


pnt 
The stranger that is within thee shall get y 
above very high and thou shalt come down ye 
low. He shall lend to thee and thou shalt hot 
lend to him. God shall make thee perish, and 
shall destroy thee [from off the face of] the land 
whither thou goest [to possess it]. I am an 
hundred and twenty years old this day. I cap 
no more go out nor come in before you, and God 
said unto me, Thou shalt not go over this Jordan, 
Joshua, who standeth before thee, he shall go 
over Jordan, and he shall come with you into 
the good land whither ye go to possess it. Be 
ye strong and of a good courage, fear not nor be 
ye afraid, for God your God He it is that doth 
go before you...... These be the words which 
Moses eommanded all the children of Israg] 
according to the mouth of Jehovah in the plains 
of Moab before his death.” 


I have designedly abstained from making an 
remark or calling attention to any anomalies ip 
the Hebrew text, as my report, which is to 
appear next week, will contain a full account of 
all the peculiarities of the MS. and the concly. 
sion I have arrived at about its genuineness, 

Carist1an D. Griyspore, 








Literarp Ghossip. 

In this week’s number we have completed 
the publication of Dr. Ginsburg’s decipher. 
ment of the Shapira skins. Scholars will 
now be able to judge for themselves of the 
difficulties that the text presents to those in- 
clined to believe the manuscript to be genuine, 
Dr. Ginsburg is preparing both a brief report 
on the fragments and alsoa fuller statement, 
in which he will examine in detail not only 
the text, but also the external evidence, such 
as the state of the leather and the age of 
the ink. 

Notes and Queries intends to commence in 
October the practice of issuing a quarterly 
index to the articles that have appeared 
during the preceding three months in the 
principal magazines and reviews. 

Tue interest attaching to the ‘ Treatyse 
of Fysshynge,’ attributed to Dame Juliana 
Berners, as the earliest systematic tractate on 





rod-fishing that is known, and.as the found- 
ation upon which all subsequent writers 
have enlarged and refined, has determined 
Mr. Satchell to follow, in a series of reprints, 
the alterations and additions which it sub- 
sequently received. The versions to which 
the names of L. M{ascall] (1590) and W. 
Gryndall (1596) are attached, and that which 
appeared in ‘A Jewell for Gentrie’ (1614), 
will have place in the series. 

Mr. Joun Mor ey, in retiring as he does 
to-day (Saturday) from the editorship of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, also retires, it may be said, 
from all connexion with the paper, as he 
will cease to write in it. 

Tue official record of the recent Inter- 
national Chess Tournament in London is 
now in a forward state of preparation, and 
will shortly be published by Mr. James 
Wade. 

Eart Beavcuamp has joined the com- 
| mittee of the Pipe Roll Society. ‘The 
| society has now nearly two hundred sub- 
scribers, including several foreign libraries. 
As the publications will only be issued to 
subscribers, any additional names should 
be sent to the secretary (Mr. J. H. Green- 
street, 16, Montpelier Road, Peckham, 

§.E.) before the first volume is printed off. 
|'The roll for the fifth year of Henry II. is 
| already in type. 
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“Dp. Franctseve - Micnen has finished | 
‘The Life and Feats of Arms of Edward the 
Black Prince, by Chandos Herald.’ This | 
metrical chronicle furnishes a contemporary 
narrative at considerable length of all the 
military achievements of the Black Prince. 
Thus the herald of Sir John Chandos gives 
important details as to the battle of Crécy, 
the siege of Calais, the sea fight with the 
Spanish fleet off Winchelsea, the battle of 
Poitiers, the campaign in Spain, the battle 
of Najéra, where Duguesclin was taken 
risoner, and many other events less known 
relating to the prince’s reign in Aquitaine. 
The edition is limited to 500 copies, and 
js published by Mr. J. G. Fotheringham. 
An edition of this chronicle was published 
by the Roxburghe Club about forty years 
ago. 

{Tux September number of the National 
Review will contain articles on ‘ Colonial 
Policy,’ by Sir Bartle Frere; on ‘Cricket,’ 
by Lord Harris; and on ‘The Art of 
Preaching,’ by Lord Carnarvon. Mr. 
W. J. Loftie writes ‘About Westminster ’ 
in the forthcoming number of Jlerry Eng- 
land. The article contains some informa- 
tion as to the way in which the Grosvenors 
acquired their Westminster estate; and it 
will be accompanied by an etching of ‘The 
Abbey by Moonlight,’ by Mr. Tristram 
Ellis. Sir J. H. Ramsay has continued his 
researches on the receipts and expenses of 
our early kings, and the September number 
of the Antiguary contains an article by him 
on the accounts of Henry V. 





Shakespeariana will be the title of a new | 
monthly magazine, to appear in New York 
in November. 

Tux business of the late Mr. David Nutt, 
of the Strand, has been purchased from the 
coheirs by his widow (now Mrs. Logie) 
and his son Mr. A. Nutt. They have 
taken into partnership Mr. M. Haas, who 
has been connected with the firm ever 
since 1849, and is well known to all buyers 
of foreign books by his courtesy and know- 
ledge. 

‘Tne Freepom or Farrn,’ by the Rev. 
fT. T. Munger, recently published in 
America by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., has already reached its eleventh edi- 
tion. Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. are print- 
ing an English edition from the original 
plates, by special arrangement with the 
American publishers, and will issue it in 
a few days. 

Tue deaths are announced of Mr. John 
Wallace, of Blyth, the author of the ‘ His- 
tory of Blyth,’ which was published by 
request in 1862, and speedily ran into a 
second edition; of Mr. Wirt Sykes, U.S. 
consul at Cardiff, author of ‘Old South 
Wales’; and of Mrs. Dunbar, author of 
‘A Journey to Nice’ and ‘Art and Nature 
under an Italian Sky.’ Mrs. Dunbar was 
the granddaughter of the author of ‘ Vathek.’ 
Her mother, whomarried General Ord against 
Beckford’s wish, was disinherited by him. 
The death is also announced of Dr. Vaughan, 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Sydney, who 
arived in England about ten days ago en 
route ii Rome. Te was the author of ‘ The 
life and Labours of 8. Thomas of Aquin’ 
and a number of other works. He was also 
a frequent contributor to Roman Catholic 
ferial publications. 





Ir appears that the grandfather of Pre- 
sident Lincoln was a resident of Norwich, 
in England, and the inscription over his 


, tomb in that city runs as follows: ‘‘In 


memory of Mr. Abraham Lincolne, of this 
Parish, who died July 13, 1789, age 79 
years; and Hannah his daughter, who died 
September 23, 1769, age 6 years. 

From Thee, great God, we spring, to Thee we tend, 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end.” 

Mr. John Leach, of Yarmouth, has had this 
inscription photographed at his own ex- 
pense for presentation to friends of the dis- 
tinguished American President. 


A monumENT is to be erected to the 
memory of Mr. Francis Scott Key, author 
of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner.’ He was 
buried in the cemetery at Frederick, Mary- 
land, but his grave has hitherto been treated 
with strange neglect. 


A request has, we believe, been made to 
the Government by the Senate of the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne that candidates for 
the India Civil Service may be examined in 
Australia. As this would necessitate the 
printing and despatch of the papers from 
England some five or six weeks before the 
date of the examination, it is not likely that 
the suggestion will be adopted. 

Messrs. Garpner, Darton & Co. tell us 
that T. Pym’s new illustrated coloured book 
for children will be Hans Andersen’s ‘ Snow 
Queen.’ 

Tue celebration of the quater-centenary of 
Luther’s birth is producing a crowd of books, 
pamphlets, photographs, oleographs, and en- 


| gravings upon Luther and Lutheran subjects 
_inGermany. The hymn ‘Ein feste Burg ist 


unser Gott”? has been adopted as a féte 


| prelude, and choruses and part songs in- 


numerable are being issued for the singing 
unions by various composers. Medals have 
been struck with the words ‘‘ Dr. Martin 


| Luther, 1483-1546,” and on the reverse his 
| words, ‘‘ Here stand I; I can no other. God 


help me.” One artist has produced a por- 
trait which is being printed in oil colours 
for the million, and he claims that the like- 
ness is entirely new and original, shunning 
the antique and crude painting of Cranach, 
but retaining entirely the true portrait! 
Many of the books are issued for the col- 
porteurs to sell amidst the masses at nominal 
prices, but studies of Luther’s life and work 
of a higher and more expensive character 
are also very numerous. Statuettes after 
the various Luther monuments are also 
being largely manufactured for “ hut and 
palace, school and house, poor and rich,” 
and even lanterns for illumination with 
Luther’s portrait are announced. 


M. Lampros writes from Athens :— 

‘One of the best of Greek poets, Julius 
Tipaldos Pretenderis, has died recently at Corfu. 
He had risen to the highest judicial offices 
under the English protectorate, and he spent 
the last years of his life in Florence. He was 
best known in Greece through his collection of 
lyrical poems published at Corfu in 1857, They 
made a great sensation, and several of them 
became quite national poems—were sung and 
recited by people of all classes. Thereto con- 
tributed not a little the language in which they 
were written, for Tipaldos was always an ardent 
champion of the popular language, and an op- 
ponent of purism. During his retirement at 
Florence he occupied himself with translating 
the ‘Gerusalemme Liberata’ of Tasso, which had 





been already rendered into Greek by M. A. R. 
Rhangabé, the Greek Ambassador a‘ Berlin. A 
portion of this translation into the popular lan- 
guage was printed in 1877 (the third canto), and 
convinced the Greek public that, if completed, 
this charming version would be an ornament to 
Greek literature. Unfortunately Tipaldos did 
not live to see it printed ; he, however, finished 
it, so that there is little doubt of its being 
published.” 

A utstory of the University of Vienna, 
written by the late Prof. Aschbach, is to be 
published at the expense of the University. 
It will be edited by Dr. V. Horowitz, and 
will fill three volumes. 


Tue Pope has addressed a letter to Car- 
dinals Luca, Pitra, and Hergenrither, ad- 
vocating the study of history, and proposing 
to open the Vatican Library freely to his- 
torical students. If this project be really 
carried out it will be a great boon. 








SCIENCE 
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NOTES FROM NAPLES. 
August 14, 1883, 

Now that the disaster of Casamicciola, or 
rather of the island of Ischia, is completed, in- 
vestigations are being made as to the causes of 
it. Profs. Palmieri and Guiscardi and another 
scientific man went over a few days since to 
examine the soil, and though their report has 
not yet been published, it is well known that 
Palmieri has not changed his opinion as to the 
causes of the disturbances in that unfortunate 
island. They do not depend, he thinks, on 
any general subterranean action; they are 
strictly local, and are confined to a limited area. 
Either the ground must have been hollowed 
out and so gave way on July 28th, or there 
must have been a tremendous explosion of gas. 
However, Palmieri will no doubt soon give 
a more precise and detailed report. Prof. 
Silvestri, of the University of Catania, and who 
is the ‘‘ guardian” of Etna, writes as follows, 
indirectly confirming Palmieri’s views :—‘ The 
instruments of Catania have not shown special 
disturbances in a characteristic relation with 
the disastrous earthquake which happened in 
the island of Ischia on July 28th. This fact 
confirms the character of a violent force in a 
restricted area of one of those earthquakes, 
called perimetric, that are due to a local vol- 
canicity.” Amongst the crowd of persons who 
have gone over to render assistance to the un- 
fortunate inhabitants has been Cav. Zampari, 
the proprietor of the mines of Altavilla. He 
took with him thirty-three miners who have 
some practical knowledge of the volcanic soil 
of Southern Italy ; and in a letter to the Minis- 
ter of Public Works, regarding the geological 
causes of the fearful disaster, he writes :— 
‘The island of Ischia owes its formation to 
various eruptions of the Epomeo, the last of 
which occurred in 1302, and the one before that 
seventeen centuries earlier, according to Nau- 
mann. The rocks of which the island is formed 
are tufa, lapilli, scorie, and trachyte, this last 
being composed of silicate mixed with alumen, 
lime, soda, potash, magnesia, and protoxide of 
iron. ‘Trachyte forms the predominating rocks ; 
but from atmospheric influences it is found 
in a state of decomposition at the surface, 
whilst at the base of the ancient crater it is 
disgregated by the subterranean evaporation of 
the mineral waters. The line traversed by the 
earthquake followed a semicircle around the Epo- 
meo, beginning at Barano, Ischia, Casamicciola, 
Lago Ameno, and so on to Forio, and the shock 
in these places was more or less intense according 
to the respective distance from the centre. The 
earthquake of July 28th was caused by a dilata- 
tion of the fiery mass in the abyss of the extinct 
volcano ; and this dilatation, not meeting with 
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any resistance from the disgregated rocks of 
trachyte forming in that zone the terrestrial 
crust, caused a movement of the mass of liquid 
fire, which fissured the soil and was the origin 
of the dreadful catastrophe. That the Epomeo 
has presented some opening at the summit is 
true, but that gas emanates from it is highly 
improbable. The gas seen by the imagination 
of some is nothing but the dust raised by the 
wind at those points where the mountain was 
fissured and the detached masses fell at the last 
shock. Every one on these occasions expresses 
his opinion, and it is repeated that the Epomeo 
will again break into eruption. But it may be 
numbered amongst the extinct volcanoes the 
eruptive action of which is completed, nor will 
it again be active so long as Vesuvius smokes ; 
and it may be affirmed that the island and the 
Phlegrzean tields have always been inactive 
during the eruptions of Vesuvius.” Another 
shock was felt at Casamicciola on Monday 
morning. Vesuvius is in a state of quiet, 
intermittent, but not dangerous eruption. It 
forms a brilliant spectacle towards the south- 
east on a dark night. Histories of the recent 
eruption are already in the press here and in 
Rome, and will be rendered more painfully in- 
teresting by ample illustrations. I beg, how- 
ever, at this season of the year, when people are 
beginning to spread over the Continent, to re- 
commend ‘A Complete Handbook’ (and the 
best handbook we have ever had) ‘ of the 
National Museum of Naples.’ The original 
work is by the curator of the museum; but 
an English edition of it, which has rapidly 
gone through three editions, has been prepared 
by Mr. E. Neville Rolfe, B.A. With Mr. 
Rolfe it has been purely a labour of love. He 
spent the whole of last summer in Naples in 
order to complete it, and the additions and ex- 
planations he has given are so clear and useful 
that with this book in hand the English reader 
may wander over the museum alone, without 
the necessity of consulting any one on the spot. 
The publishers are Messrs. Clowes & Sons, 
Stamford Street and Charing Cross. H. W. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES, 


In the Journal of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute for August the principal article is that of 
Dr. Garson on the osteology of the ancient in- 
habitants of the Orkney Islands. It isa masterly 
study of the measurements of the skulls and 
other bones found in those islands, and now pre- 
served in the museums of the College of Sur- 
geons and of Cambridge University. The more 
ancient were found in a ‘Picts’ house” at 
Skerrabrae, in Sandwick, and in a tumulus 
at Saverough, and are dolichocephalic. At 
Saverough were also brachycephalic skulls of 
later date, but Dr. Garson attributes them all to 
the unpolished stone period, and to very remote 
antiquity. Later remains were found in cists 
in round barrows at Rendall, Newbigging, and 
Harray, but these show no trace of the use of 
metals. Dr. Garson takes occasion to recommend 
persons possessing single skulls or other pre- 
historic human remains to present them to some 
large anthropological museum, as it is only by 
that means that they can be rendered useful for 
comparison. In another paper he refers to the 
child ‘‘ Krao,” exhibited at the Westminster 
Aquarium, and to the well-known hairy family 
of Ava, as described by Dr. Max Bartel, accepting 
the theory of atavism as the most probable ex- 
planation of the cause of such abnormal hair- 
growth. 

Mr. Petrie, in an ingenious paper, which is 
followed by an interesting discussion, seeks to 
restore the mechanical methods used by the 
ancient Egyptians for the cutting of hard stone 
and the moving and erection of immense blocks. 

The ethnological papers are those of Prof. 
Gustav Oppert on the classification of languages ; 
Mr. Park Harrison on the Jutish type in Eng- 
land; Mr. A. R. Colquhoun on the tribes of 





Yiinnan and the Shan country ; and Mr. H. O. | the knowledge of transfrontier geography. 


“Forbes on the people of Timor-laut, an island 


midway between New Guinea and the continent 
of Australia, who are described as tall, well 
formed, and handsome in features, and differing 
from the Papuans in the possession of straight 
hair, which they dye a golden colour, and in 
the prevailing complexion, which is a rich 
chocolate brown. 

Mr. F. C. J. Spurrell describes the observa- 
tions made by him at Crayford and Northfleet, 
in Kent, on the methods employed in the fabri- 
cation of palzeolithic flint implements. 

In the Journal of the Statistical Society Mr. 
Noel A. Humphreys investigates the decline in 
the death-rate in England, and shows that it is 
equivalent to an increase in the mean lifetime 
during the last thirty years, as regards males from 
40 years to 42 years. and as regards females from 
near 42 years to 45}. Thence it is concluded 
that sanitary care has added on the average one- 
fifteenth to the lifetime of every infant born. 
It is also sought to be shown that the increased 
duration of human life is lived to a great extent 
during the period between 20 and 60 years, 
which is termed the useful period, as distin- 
guished from the more dependent ages of child- 
hood and senility. 


GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Lizut. WissMANN, who has hardly had time 
to recover from the fatigues of his ride across 
Africa, is already making preparations for an- 
other expedition. A gentleman interested in 
geographical exploration having placed at his 
disposal a large sum of money, Lieut. Wiss- 
mann will be able to associate himself with three 
companions. The expedition will leave Europe 
in November. Mukenge’s hospitable village is 
to be made the basis for explorations, which 
will extend more especially northward along the 
Kasai and into the vast region embraced within 
the great bend of the Congo. 

Dr. P. Giissfeldt has returned from South 
America with valuable botanical and mine- 
ralogical collections. His explorations in the 
Andes of Chili are likely to throw light upon 
the glacier phenomena in the southern hemi- 
sphere. Several of the most lofty summits of 
the Andes were ascended by him, and although 
two attempts to reach the summit of the Acon- 
cagua were unsuccessful, Dr. Giissfeldt declares 
that this, the culminating point of South Ame- 
rica, is not impregnable, and that he himself 
would have succeeded had he been accompanied 
by a couple of Swiss guides instead of by 
Chilians. As it was, he climbed up a height of 
21,200 feet, or within 1,200 feet of the summit. 

Dr. Bayol has returned to the Senegal, after 
having proceeded as far as Dionkolori, a place 
to the north-east of Bamaku. He has made 
treaties with eight native chiefs, by which the 
whole of this region is placed under the pro; 
tection of France. 3 

Dr. Schweinfurth’s geological map of the 
Makattam, near Cairo, on a scale of 1 : 25,000, 
with descriptive letterpress, will be published 
by the German Geological Society. 

Mr. George Jacob Holyoake is to contribute 
a series of incidents of travel to the Co-operative 
News, under the title of ‘A Hundred Days in 
Canada and New Mexico,’ with the object of 
promoting the publication of a settlers’ guide- 
book to the Dominion and United States. 

It is stated that information has reached the 
Indian Survey Department of the return of a 
native explorer from a transfrontier expedition 
which is likely to yield valuable results. The 
explorer followed the Tochi river from Bannu 
up to Arghun ; again fixed the position of the 
two passes across the Jadran Hills to Ghazni ; 
then turned south and worked through Birmal 
west of Waziristan and Wanuh, a line of country 
never before explored; and finally re-entered 
India by the Gomal river route. His report, 
when duly examined and edited by the Indian 
Survey Department, will add considerably to 
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M. Ferdinand de Lesseps has been appointeg 
president of a geographical congress to be held 
at Dcuai in the beginning of September, at 
which Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and Swede, 
will be represented. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


A TELEGRAM from Boston announces that Prof, 
Peters, of Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., dig. 
covered another small planet of the ninth Mag. 
nitude on the night of the 12th inst. This is the 
forty-second discovery of the kind made by Prof, 
Peters, and raises the total number of known 
small planets to 234, three of which have beep 
found during the present year. 

Mr. Ranyard has an interesting paper in the 
last number (for June) of the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, on the indj- 
cations of an atmosphere round Jupiter, as shown 
by the disappearance and flashing up again of 
satellites and stars when occulted by the planet 
and of the former during their eclipses by the 
shadow of Jupiter. This phenomenon, which 
has been repeatedly observed, is due, he thinks, 
to clouds in the planet’s atmosphere, which at 
occultations may directly intercept temporarily 
the light of the satellite or star, and at eclipses 
the flashing up at intervals of the light of the 
satellite may be due to its passage through 
darker regions in the penumbra of the planet's 
shadow caused by such clouds. A very interest- 
ing and carefully observed recent case of the 
former kind was communicated to him by Prof, 
E. C. Pickering, of the Harvard College Obser. 
vatory. It was that of a star of the 73 magni- 
tude, which was occulted by Jupiter on the 14th 
of last April, a little more than two hours after 
midnight. ‘‘For about two minutes before 
final disappearance the star alternately dis- 
appeared and reappeared without obvious cause ; 
seeing pretty good and uniform throughout.” 
The reappearance (which occurred about twenty- 
eight minutes afterwards) took place without 
any of the fluctuations of light noticed and 
recorded at the disappearance. 

M. Perrotin, director of the new Bischoffsheim 
Observatory at Montgros, near Nice, has pub- 
lished the results of a series of observations, 
made in the early part of the present summer, 
of some of the most interesting of the binary 
stars. With regard to the star > 2173, the dis- 
cussion of M. Perrotin’s observations confirms 
the opinion of M. Otto Struve, that the orbital 
revolution occupies a period of about forty-six 
years. The Bischoffsheim Observatory, it may be 
mentioned, possesses a refractor of fifteen inches 
aperture and about eighteen feet focal length, 
the object-glass of which is by the MM. Henry, 
of the Paris Ob-ervatory ; and it is situated on 
a hill about 1,200 feet (366 métres) above the 
sea level. 

All who are interested in the history of astro- 
nomy are familiar with that of the comet known 
as Lexell’s, which, discovered by Messier on the 
14th of June, 1770, passed its perihelion on the 
13th of August, and was calculated by Lexell to 
be moving in an ellipse of small inclination to 
the ecliptic with a period of only about five 
years and a half. It was unfavourably placed 
at the return, which probably took place early 
in 1776, but was never seen at the subsequent 
return when it was expected or any other time. 
Investigation was able to show the reason of this. 
The comet in the month of August, 1779, made 
so close an approach to the planet Jupiter 
(nearer than the distance of his fourth satellite) 
that the attraction of that planet and his atten- 
dant satellites must have completely changed 
all the elements of the comet’s orbit. It was 
also shown that a previous approach (which 
brought it within 9,000,000 miles, or about 
nine times the least distance reached in 1779) 
to Jupiter had taken place in 1767, and that the 
disturbance thus produced was the cause of the 
comet's being thrown into the ellipse calculated 
by Lexell ; an orbit which brought it on the Ist 





of July, 1770, within a distance from the earth of 
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little more than seven times that of the moon, and 
Jed to its being visible on that occasion. Thus all 
the circumstances with regard to this comet were 
sufficiently explained by planetary perturbation. 
But a problem remains which astronomers are 
not yet able to solve. The elements of the 
orbits of the great comets of 1264 and 1556 have 
been proved to have a very great resemblance 
to each other; and the probability that 
they were identical was much increased by 
the circumstance that a fine comet was also 
recorded as having been visible from August 
to October in the year 975. Planetary per- 
turbation might well lengthen the period from 
989 to 292 years; and investigations made 
several years ago, in which Dr. Hind took a 
leading part, made it probable that similar causes 
would still further delay another return, and 
that the comet might be expected between 1858 
and 1860. Twenty-three years have now nearly 
elapsed since the last of those dates ; yet the 
comet has not made its appearance. No known 
cause will account for this, and in speculating 
on the unknown it cannot but be regarded as 
most probably arising from the action of some 
very distant planet revolving round the sun 
beyond the orbit of Neptune. There are not 
wanting other indications pointing to the existerce 
of some such body, and (as has already been 
mentioned in the Athenewm) at least one attempt 
has been made to search for it. But the range 
is very wide, and it is likely to be a considerable 
time before it will be possible to limit it 
materially. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tvs. Horticultural, 11.—Frvit and Floral Committees. 
— Photographic, 8. 








Science Gossiy, 


Tue Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have added hygiene to the list of 
sciences in the curriculum of the Science and 
Art Department. This will embrace vital 
statistics, sanitary laws, and the nuisances of 
manufactures and trade. 


Mr. Cornetius WuitTeHouss, the original 
patentee of wrought-iron gas tubes, the manu- 
facture of which is now one of the staple trades 
of Wednesbury, died on Thursday, the 9th inst., 
in the eighty-ninth year of his age. 


Mr. ALEXANDER B. W. Kennepy, Professor 
of Mechanical Technology at University College, 
has been selected by the Institution of Civil 
Engineers as Commissioner in the class for 
Engineering and Machinery in the Amsterdam 
Exhibition. 

Pror. Ew1xe, of Tokio, Japan, has devised a 
new seismometer with much ingenuity. It is 
well known that an ordinary pendulum with its 
centre of gravity below the centre of suspension 
isin stable equilibrium. An inverted pendulum 
with a pivotted supporting rod is unstable. By 
placing such a pendulum below an ordinary one, 
and connecting the bobs, so that any horizontal 
displacement is common to both, the equilibrium 
of the jointed system is rendered neutral, and 
an exceedingly sensitive earthquake measurer is 
obtained. 

Pror. O. C. Marsn has been examining the 
supposed human footprints discovered in the 
sandstone near Carson, Nevada, which was being 
worked for building purposes. The tracks have 
been the subject of much discussion. The geo- 
logical horizon in which they occur is near the 
Junction of the pliocene and quaternary. Prof. 
Marsh, since his paper was read before the 
National Academy of Sciences at New York, is 
conirmed in his opinion that these footprints 
were made by large edentates. 

M. Fiscuzr publishes in Dingler’s Polytech- 


greater was the heating effect which could be 
obtained from the combustion of a given quan- 
tity of gas. M. Fischer has carefully collected 
and examined the products of this combustion. 
He finds that the composition of the gas corre- 
sponds with that of the gaseous mixture at the 
point of the flame of a blowpipe or Bunsen 
burner. 

Mr. R. L. J. Extery, F.R.S., the Govern- 
ment Astronomer in Victoria, sends, with his 
usual attention, his Monthly Record of meteoro- 
logical and magnetic observations taken at the 
Melbourne Observatory during September, 1882. 
From this we learn that the mean atmospheric 
pressure was 29°857 inches and the mean 
temperature of the air 54° 2’. 

M. K. Hevmany, in the Journal de Pharmacie 
et de Chimie, calls attention to some curious 
phenomena attending the reproduction of sulphur 
vapours. It is known that sulphur heated ona 
plate of porcelain or metal to the point of emit- 
ting vapour exhibits in the dark a phosphorescent 
light of a pale blue colour, and gives an odour 
which affects the sense of smell as does hydrogen 
bisulphide, or camphor, or ozone. 








FINE ARTS 


——~-— 


‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Praetorium,’ * Christ's 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ aud his other 
great Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admission, 1s. 








Les Origines dela Porcelaine en Europe: Les 
Fabriques Italiennes du XV* au XVIF 
Siécle. Par le Baron Davillier. Illustrated. 
(Remington & Co.) 

Tus is one of the volumes of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque 

Internationale de ZL’ Art,” reprinted in full 

from the pages of our contemporary. The 

author is one of the most accomplished autho- 
rities on the subject of which it treats ; his 
inquiries in many directions have been re- 
warded by curious details, and his literary 
skill renders his book acceptable to general 
readers as well as to students. There is 
much reason to believe that porcelain was 
made in Europe before the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, a date usually 

accepted as correct, although in 1698 

Martin Lister, an Englishman, saw soft 

porcelain at the factory of St. Cloud which 

had been in operation at least a year or two 
before; and C. Réverand,of Paris, had, nearly 

a quarter of a century earlier, pretended to 

make porcelain ‘‘ equal to that of the East 

Indies” — by which it would seem that 

he meant the superior hard fabrigue. For 

years afterwards the aim of the French 
was to rival the Chinese, and in 1720, the 

Mississippi year, one of the bubble companies 

professed to make porcelain of the true kind 

in England. The factory at Vincennes, the 
forerunner of that at Sévres, was established 
in 1740 to rival the craftsmen of Meissen, 
who were then in full work and retained 
the secret, such as it was, of Bottcher, the 
client of Augustus II. The king, as 
every one knows, thought so much of 
Bottcher’s skill that, when Charles XII. 
overran Saxony, the potter was conveyed 
by an escort of cavalry to Kénigstein, 
and within that fortress, as the safest 
place in the electorate, he set up his kilns 
anew. The hard or natural porcelain had 
still to be made in France. The Stras- 
bourg atelier seems to have got nearest to 





tusches Journal his examination of Mr. Fletcher’s 
€xperiments on ‘‘ flameless combustion.” In his 
researches with gas and air burners Mr. Fletcher 


found that the smal'er the flame produced the ! lain factory, which, as that of Meissen had 





success in this respect, until Orleans became 
the seat of an improved quasi-natural porce- 


already done in Germany, branched in various 
directions. 

M. Davillier has gathered all the records 
that deal with the subject. He has printed 
previously inedited documents. At ¥ealen, 
in 1470, a certain ‘‘ maestro Antuonio archi- 
mista” had made, in the ‘‘ noua fornaxa de 
S. Simion,” two fine pieces, a basin and a 
little vase, ‘‘con grandissima perfetione 
perché lui a ridoto le porcelane trasparenti,”’ 
which were finely coloured, made of a good 
earth, and as the writer, P. Uielmo da 
Bologna, stated in his letter, dated Venice, 
April, 1470, displayed in most respects a 
‘“‘belissima inuentione.” It is a question, 
of course, whether these pieces were of the 
true hard quality, and what was the value 
of the testimony of William of Bologna who 
thus wrote when he sent the articles to one 
of his friends at Padua. The colour and 
the transparency of his envois were obvious 
matters, and he was a credible witness in re- 
spect to them; but the hardness of the material 
employed by the archimista was quite another 
affair. More than one trace has been found 
of a factory of ‘transparent pottery” in 
Venice existing till 1504. We owe some- 
thing on this subject to a document dis- 
covered by the Marquis Campari in the 
archives of Modena, which mentions the 
purchase in Venice, in September of the 
last-named year, of seven pots (schutelle) 
of ‘‘porcellana contra facta.’’ It must be 
admitted that the last phrase is open to 
more than one interpretation—‘ porcellana 
ficta”” is spoken of in a letter of Jacopo 
Tebaldo, ambassador of Ferrara to Venice, 
addressed to the Duke Alphonso II., May, 
1519. The testimony of Vasari about the 
making of porcelain has been challenged ; 
but it is certain that a pension was paid in 
1578 to the widow of Battista de Gatti, 
‘maestro della porcellana di Sua Altezza” 
(of Ferrara). This Battista was the brother 
of one Camillo, who also possessed the 
secret. Camillo of Urbino, a servant of the 
Duke Alphonso, going, August 21st, 1567, 
into his highness’s arsenal at Ferrara, 
was blown up, owing to the stupidity of one 
who, in order to illuminate the interior 
of a culverin called ‘“‘La Regina,” stuck a 
candle on astick and poked it into the piece, 
not knowing it was loaded. The explosion 
mortally wounded poor Camillo and his 
companions. Great was the anxiety that be- 
fore he died he should make known the secret 
of porcelain manufacture. In October he 
was dead, his doctor’s bill was paid, and his 
widow received two crowns totake her back to 
her own country. This Camillo is elsewhere 
mentioned (August 25th, 1567) as being 
‘“‘raro per fare majorca [majolica] et havea 
un secreto della porcellana.” There is abun- 
dant evidence that the Duke Alphonso 
possessed porcelain of some sort in 1570. 
The envoy of Ferrara sent, December, 1575, 
to his master a little vase of this fabrique in 
place of another which had been broken in a 
former despatch. Inthe next year the same 
person wrote to his master about large 
vases of porcelain made by a certain Camillo, 
doubtless the luckless man of Urbino. 
Finally, the receipt for the fabrigue in 
question is preserved in a book of the 
sixteenth century now in the archives of 
Modena, and quoted here on p. 38. But it 


does not affirm the hardness of the fabrique, 









although it is described as transparent and 
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fine. This hardness was the desideratum 
of later manufacturers. 

The next step in this history has been 
known to the curious since they were startled 
by the accidental finding, in April, 1857, by 
Signor Foresi, of Florence, in the studio of 
Mr. Spence, of a specimen of true porcelain, 
“une petite bouteille 4 fond d’un bloc 
jaunitre, sur laquelle étaient peintes en 

leu des grappes entrelacées de jasmin 
sauvage,’ which bore on the foot a certain 
majuscule F and the outline of the great 
dome of Florence. This ‘ pot” was attri- 
buted to the well-known factory at Faenza, 
which, however, was not known to have 
produced porcelain. To the animated 
questioning of Signor Foresi, Mr. Spence 
replied calmly, for he regarded the bottle 
with no more interest than its colour and 
form aroused, and, ‘‘ suivant son habitude,”’ 
continued to spread his colours “a la livre”’ 
on a canvas. His interlocutor attributed 
the piece to Ginori, who at one time 
marked his productions with an F for 
Florence and the cupola in outline. Rush- 
ing home with the treasure, the lucky 
expert searched his books, and found con- 
firmation of its origin in a note in Lastri’s 
‘ Osservatore Fiorentino,’ i. 114, that at the 
latter part of the sixteenth century the 
princes of the house of Medici made in 
Florence an attempt to imitate the porcelain 
of China, and marked the examples with the 
cupola of the Duomo and F, to designate 
the Grand Duke Francis I., the patron of 
the enterprise. Of course here was one 
of the examples happily found. The spe- 
cimen was hailed with enthusiasm by all 
archeologists, and the finder was happy 
and honoured for the rest of his life. He 


bought the piece and sold it again, let us | 


hope at a handsome profit. He wrote a 
book on it, and covered himself with glory 
in a second edition, entitled ‘Sulle Porcel- 
lane Medicee,’ 1869. Signor Freppa, the 
king of antiquaries in that line, obtained 
the “pot,” and passed it on to M. E. Piot. 
It now reposes with a glorious entourage in 
the Rothschild Collection. The fabrique of 
the Medici had but a short existence. It 
came to an end, having been transferred to 
Pisa. Doccia ware rose on its ashes, but 
was not true porcelain, and in the tricks of 
potters soon lost what reputation it ever 
possessed. ‘The clue once given, the marks 
on certain examples in other collections were 
recognized as referring to the Grand Duke 
Francis I., and Italian porcelain of the 
sixteenth century rapidly rose to honour. 
South Kensington possesses more than one 
example, including a durette for oil and 
vinegar (oliera), which in a blissful moment 
of 1859 Mr. J. C. Robinson bought for ten 
shillings. Scvres—Mr. Fortnum said other 
cabinets—possesses specimens of this Me- 
dicean porcelain. Of the Venetian fabrique 
only written data have been recovered—no 
specimen has yet been found; therefore it 
is not possible to test the value of the records 
M. Davillier has happily produced. 

It is noteworthy that all the earlier pieces 
of the Medicean porcelain bear Oriental or 
quasi-Chinese decorations. This is the 
case with all the carlier attempts to re- 
produce in Europe the ceramics of the 
extreme East. At a later period types 
of decoration which are proper to certain 
classes of majolica, and embody ornate com- 


positions by G. Romano, Aldegrever, and 
florid foliage, have been recognized in the 
cabinets of MM. Castellani, Milet, Leroux, 
Spitzer, and others, as well as in the 
collections of the King of Portugal, Baron 
Davillier, Baron G. de Rothschild, and 
Baron A. de Rothschild. Some doubt- 
ful pieces exist in the collections of her 
Majesty, Lord Stamford and Warring- 
ton, and Mr. H. Griffiths, of Brighton. 
The last possesses a curious bowl, ana- 
logous in character to the Medicean ware, 
of which the decoration was evidently copied 
from that of Rhodian pottery; it is dated 
1638, and evidently Italian, probably Flo- 
rentine, because it bears inside a medallion 
representing Florence (?). It is extremely 
likely that this publication of the easily re- 
cognizable Medicean marks and the docu- 
ments concerning the very curious history 
of early European porcelain may bring to 
light other specimens signed with F and 
the Duomo in outline. Numerous collec- 
tions exist in old English houses we have 
visited about which their owners are more 
ignorant than indifferent. 

The early history of the fabrication of 
porcelain in Europe is not, let us add, con- 
fined to Venice, Ferrara,or Florence. Pesaro 
and Turin, if not other cities, likewise made 
attempts of a similar nature, and Pisa took 
her turn. Count Baldelli Boni found in a MS. 
of the Magliabecchian Library, c. 1585, one 
of those receipts for this fabrigue which 
are less rare than might be expected, but 





it is not certain if they were put into 

| execution. Apparently that in question 
| would produce a mixed porcelain not entirely 
| hard. 
| An appendix contains a great number of 
| curious extractsfrom the archives of Simancas 
| and the Escurial, including the inventories 
of Isabella the Catholic of articles in porce- 
lain which were in charge of Violante de 
Albion, Camarera to the Queen, 1504. These 
| records mention porgelana blanca with ramos 
azules, or blue branches, and numerous 
examples of similar ware, evidently Oriental, 
including a vase valued at three ducats, 
another at six ducats, a specimen which was 
kept in a leather box, and a cup mounted 
in silver gilt. Charles V. had porcelain; 
the jewels of the Empress Isabella included 
four porcelaines in a little box. Isabella de 
Valois, third wife of Philip II., Don Carlos, 
and the grim Philip himself, were all similarly 
provided, as the inventories of their treasures 
tell, with gourds, pots, aiguiéres, écuelles 
by hundreds, and albornias (bowls) by scores. 
Let us add that we find Indian or Chinese 
cups in the inventory of Rembrandt when 
he came to grief in 1656. 





La Collection Sabouroff: Monwments de U’ Art 
Gree publiés par Adolphe Furtwaengler. Liv- 
raison I. (Berlin, Asher & Co.)—This is the 
first instalment of what must eventually be a 
most magnificent and valuable addition to the 
numerous illustrated treatises on Greek art. M. 
de Sabouroff is the fortunate possessor of a col- 
lection of objects found in Greece which is re- 
markable no less for its comprehensiveness-—for 
art in all its branches is represented—than for 
the high average excellence of the examples it 
contains. All students of Greek art will, there- 


fore, be grateful to M. de Sabouroff and to his 
publishers for thus placing before them the most 
important objects in his collection, reproduced 
with great care, and accompanied with ex- 








planatory comment. The work as a whole, yw, 
are told in the prospectus, will be divided into 
three sections—sculpture, vases, and terra-cottag 
—each preceded by an introduction dealing ful} 

with the historical development of the branch of 
art in question, and indicating to what period 
the monuments in the collection probably be. 
long. Herr Furtwaengler’s name is suflicient 
guarantee of the quality of the elucidation, ang 
we doubt not that although his views on par. 
ticular points may be open to question, his part 
of the work will, on the whole, be found worthy 
of the collection he has undertaken to intro. 
duce to the public. At the same time we cap. 
not but regret that this first instalment—forming 
the first of fifteen livraisons— did not give at 
least a portion of one of the three introductions 

illustrated by examples of the art referred to, 
What we have instead is a medley of sculpture, 
vases, and terra-cottas, with their descriptions, 
chosen on no principle but that of showing the 
possible purchaser examples in each branch of 
art. It would surely have been more satis. 
factory to begin at the beginning and carry the 
work through in logical sequence, as indicated 
in the prospectus. As it is the reader is con- 
stantly annoyed by references to introductions 
which are not yet forthcoming, and this in cases 
where the views put forward specially stand in 
need of the support or explanation prematurely 
promised. We can, therefore, regard this instal. 
ment only in the light of a bait to catch sub 
scribers. It is, in fact, not parti. at all, buta 
specimen number. So far as the get-up goes we 
can heartily commend it. The printingis excellent, 
and the plates are finely executed, some by 
heliogravure and others by chromo-lithography. 
The examples, though disconnected, are full of 
beauty and interest. We may instance parti- 
cularly the Athenian funeral stélé (plate xviii.), 
the magnificent vase of the best Attic period 
(plate lv.), and the terra-cotta figures ‘The 
Victorious Ball- player’ (plate Ixxxi.) and 
‘Silenus’ (plate cxxix.). We shall await the 
appearance of the rest of the work with great 
interest, and trust that future livraisons may be 
arranged on more logical principles, 





THE BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION : 
DOVER CONGRESS. 

Mownpay, the 20th inst., opened favourably as 
regarded weather for the fortieth Congress of 
the British Archeological Association at Dover. 
After a luncheon and a brilliant reception by the 
Mayor of Dover, a party of upwards of two 
hundred persons made their way to the exten- 
sive remains of St. Martin’s Priory, on the north 
side of the town. Here Dr. Astley conducted 
the party over the site, and pointed out many in- 
teresting details which a judicious care and pre- 
servation—not restoration—have rescued from 
oblivion. Of the ancient monastic buildings, 
begun about the year 1130, three members 
remain in an excellent condition—the gateway, 
refectory, and guest-house. Of the cruciform 
church, with a central tower, aisles, and choir of 
somewhat unusual length, little remains still to 
be seen beyond a short length of plinth orna- 
mented with a simple moulding, and, in the 
forecourt of a private house adjoining the priory 
grounds, part of the south wall of the choi, 
with the bases of columns, formerly part of an 
early Norman arcade. The building designated 
and popularly accepted as the guesten-house 
forms, however, the most prominent feature of 
the priory. This edifice, of charmingly designed 
proportions, has long been a crux to archo- 
logists. Mr. T. Blashill rejected the theory that 
the building constituted apartments for monks, 
in preference accepting the suggestion that it was 
used for the reception of strangers and visitors. 
In order to open out the aisle a new arch has 
been cut through the original wall, between two 
arches on the north side. Mr. Brock, F.S.A, 
adduced evidence showing the position of the 
original entrance, and endorsed the opinion of 
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the late Prebendary Walcott that this building 
was the prior’s house, placed, as it rightly 
should be, opposite the gateway of the priory. 
Canon Scott Robertson made the suggestion that 
this was a bakehouse and brewhouse, in analogy 
with a somewhat similar building at Canterbury. 
The aisle placed on one side of a secular house 
is seen at Canterbury and elsewhere. The large 
fireplace certainly favours the theory that the 
edifice was used as a bakehouse or for other 
culinary purposes. At the Maison Dieu Hall in 
theafternoon, after the presentation of an address 
of welcome by the Mayor and Corporation to the 
Association, Mr. Edward Knocker, F.S.A., gave 
a lengthy account of the Corporation documents, 
and some interesting notices of the early archives 
of the Cinque Ports still in possession of the 
Corporation. 

Atthe evening meeting, inthe Council Chamber, 
the papers which attracted most attention were 
upon ‘St. Thomas de la Hale, the Patron Saint 
of Dover,’ by Canon Scott Robertson, and ‘ On 
the Samphire Plant, as made memorable by 
Shakspeare at Dover,’ by Mr. H. Syer Cuming. 
Recent researches by Mr. J. O. Halliwell- 
Phillipps have siown that Shakspeare was at 
Dover in 1584; and it is hoped that a careful 
examination of the Dover MSS., not only those 
in the care of the Corporation, but those in 
the Egerton Library at the British Museum, 
will throw some further light on this matter. 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., honorary secre- 
tary, described the ancient seals of Dover, the 
oldest of which is of the fourteenth century, and 
bears the device of St. Martin dividing his cloak 
with a beggar—a subject reproduced on nearly 
all the subsequent seals, as well as upon a die 
for striking badges, now carefully preserved 
among the collection of seals. The use of this 
badge is somewhat obscure, but Mr. Birch’s 
suggestion that it was worn by the members 
of the celebrated fellowship of the pilots of the 
Cinque Ports is worthy of consideration. Mr. 
G. Lambert, F.S.A., described the silver plate, 
none of which is of any great antiquity ; the 
mace inscribed with the legend, ‘‘ Carolus hic 
posuit vestigia prima secundus, 1660,” suf- 
ficiently explains itself. The ancient horn, bear- 
ing, among other inscriptions, the mystical 
letters A.G.L.A., Was examined with interest, and 
as a relic of metal work of the thirteenth cen- 
tury deserves careful preservation in the museum 
under charge of a custodian rather than in the 
somewhat insecure place of its present deposit. 

Tuesday was a long day for the party, who 
began with a visit to Richborough, where Mr. 
George Dowker described the ruins of the cele- 
brated Roman stronghold. The most interesting 
feature here is the platform of rectangular out- 
line with superincumbent cross. The use to 
which this structure was applied has not yet 
been satisfactorily determined, and Mr. Dowker, 
in reviewing the various conjectures that have 
been thrown out from time to time, was careful 
to pin himself to none. Perhaps the suggestion 
that the cross formed a bed upon which some 
machinery either for hauling up vessels from 
the closely adjacent river in Roman days, or for 
throwing missiles over the wall to harass the 
attacks of enemies, is the best that has hitherto 
been made ; but there are difficulties in the way 
of accepting these theories. Sandwich town 
teems with relics of medieval archeology, its 
town walls, its ancient houses with overhanging 
stories and gables, its quaint carved figures at 
some of the street corners, its Fisher Gate and 
barbican, its Jacobean town hall, and, above all, 
tts four churches, well repaid the lengthy visit 
of nearly five hours. The church of St. Bartho- 
fomew, in the centre of a square court bounded 
by the tenements of the ‘‘ brothers” and 
“sisters” of the hospital, is to be attributed 
to the best period of Early English architecture. 
It consists of a nave, chancel, and north aisle, 
separated by an arcade—in fact, it takes the form 
of two chapels standing side by side, with the 
founder’s tomb under the easternmost arch. 





The hospital, according to Mr. R. Joyner Em- 
merson—to whose watchful care and that of the 
Rev. Thos. Hood, Rector of Northbourne, the 
preservation of the edifice is in a great measure 
owing—appears by a bull of Pope Innocent IV. 
to have been founded by Sir Henry de Sandwich 
about the year 1244 in honour of St. Bartholo- 
mew; but it is clear that the institution com- 
menced some years before. In the “‘ Custumale ” 
of Sandwich—of which the MS., in a somewhat 
neglected condition of binding, was exhibited 
later on at the town hall—it appears that three 
priests were employed to officiate in the chapel 
for the souls of certain benefactors, and the 
patronage remained in the Sandwich family 
until Sir Nicholas de Sandwich assigned it to 
the mayor and jurats, who from that time be- 
came the governors. In the fourteenth century 
the whole hospital was one connected building, 
with a public hall, bakehouse, and kitchen ; it 
now consists of sixteen separate tenements. The 
chapel or church may be said to be of great 
architectural value, being a double work of the 
thirteenth century. The southern portion, with 
the remarkable doorways in the south and west 
front, forms the original nave and chancel, and 
may be even of an earlier date ; whilethe northern 
half, with an elegant range of windows on the 
north wall, enriched with slender shafts of Pur- 
beck marble, and fine eastern lancets, is un- 
doubtedly of the best style of the thirteenth 
century. In the western part of the nave two 
granite tomb-slabs are lying sculptured with 
elegant crosses ; one of these was found during 
the repaving of the nave last year about three 
feet on the west side from the chancel arch ; both 
of them probably marked the graves of priests 
who officiated in the chapel. 

St. Clement’s Church, with its richly decorated 
tower of twelfth century arcade work, next 
attracted attention. From the fact that the 
election of mayors and the hundred courts are 
held in this church, the belief is entertained 
that this is the principal church of the town. 
The prominent features of interest within are 
the lofty arches which support the central tower, 
their capitals elaborately carved with grotesque 
figures and interlaced foliage. The unusual 
height to which these arches rise give a cathedral 
aspect to the interior. Behind the pulpit the 
tympanum of a doorway leading by a flight of 
steps to the belfry is carved with interlaced 
ribbon-work and arches which suggest that even 
at the end of the twelfth century an indescribable 
feeling of Saxon or even Celtic art still lingered 
among those who were employed to fill in sub- 
ordinate ornamental details. ‘Three specimens of 
acoustic jars in the chancel and choir may be men- 
tioned hereasadditions to those which have hither- 
to received attention at the hands of Mr. G. M. 
Hills and others who have taken this particular 
branch of obscure antiquities under their charge 
for the Association. The font claims a passing 
notice by reason of the ornamental and heraldic 
devices which it bears. It formed the subject 
of a special notice by Mr. T. Dorman, to whom 
the meeting is indebted for other archeological 
information respecting the antiquities of Sand- 
wich. Itconsists of an ancient octagonal basin 
and shaft, raised on a base of two steps, all of 
stone. The eight faces are charged alternately 
with shields of arms and roses en soleil. The 
shields bear : (1) Quarterly the arms of England 
and France (modern) ; (2) a merchant’s mark of 
elaborate but conventional form ; (3) the arms of 
the Cinque Ports ; and (4) on a cross engrailed, 
five alder leaves fructed, in the first quarter a 
crescent. This coat of arms has been erroneously 
attributed by Boys, the historian of Sandwich, to 
the family of Ellis ; and by Mr. Greenstreet to 
Robert Hallum, Archdeacon of Canterbury and 
subsequently Bishop of Salisbury, 1408-1417, 
because the presentation to the churches of St. 
Clement and St. Mary in this town belonged to 
the archdeacon ; but inasmuch as the arms of 
Hallum are sa., a cross engrailed erm., and in 
the dexter chief a crescent arg. (a coat casually 





resembling, but from an heraldic point of view 
far removed from, the actual one upon the 
font), it is difficult to connect this dignitary with 
the font, and the presence of the merchant's 
mark upon the second shield clearly points to 
its non-ecclesiastical origin. The late Rev. 
James Layton, last master of Sir Roger Man- 
wood’s grammar school, has left on record that 
this merchant’s mark is that of Alexander 
Aldy, Mayor of Sandwich in 1530, and that the 
arms are those of Aldy, to which name the alder 
leaves, by a species of rebus not by any means 
uncommon in heraldry, make allusion. The de- 
tails of the decoration are of interest for their 
date—the end, that is, of the fifteenth century. 
Above the panels carrying the shields and roses 
are grotesque faces, except at the dexter side of 
the first shield, where the ornament is a heron- 
like bird, and on the sinister side a coronet of 
pearls and fleurs-de-lis. At another corner is 
a small satyr riding upon a companion of some- 
what larger dimensions. In the same member 
of the moulding, over the roses, are leaves, 
a satyr’s face, four acorns saltier-wise with their 
slips bowed, and a flower. The first shield 
hangs from a human head with two long ex- 
temded feathers in place of arms and shoulders ; 
the second from a wallet or tun ; the third from 
an anchor ; the last from a hook, which holds 
up the guige or strap of the shield, as commonly 
seen upon heraldic seals of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. Among other ornamental 
details there may be noticed a whelk-shell 
under one of the shields. The register dates 
from the year 1563, and contains some quaint 
entries which will repay examination. There is 
among the communion plate of St. Clement’s 
an early silver cup, of chalice-like form, but 
perhaps a ciborium, with flat saucer-shaped 
bowl, and bearing the unknown hall-mark of 
a@ pomegranate and four three-leaved sprigs in 
cross. This cup has been engraved, in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, with the legend, 
‘This is the comunion coup,” in ornamental 
capital letters running round the bowl. 

St. Peter’s Church was the next halting-place. 
This stands nearly in the centre of the town, 
conspicuous by its high tower with bulb like 
top. It was probably built in the reign of 
King John upon the site of an earlier structure, 
fragments of Norman work being still dis- 
cernible in some parts of the building. It con- 
sists, according to the Rev. H. Gilder, who con- 
ducted the party over the building, of a well- 
proportioned nave, a chancel nearly fifty feet 
in length, a central tower carrying a chime of 
eight bells, a very fine north aisle extending 
on to two bays of the chancel, north porch, 
and sacristy. The south aisle was completely 
destroyed by the fall of the tower, October 13th, 
1661, and has never been rebuilt, the area now 
forming part of the churchyard. The interior 
is in a sadly dilapidated condition, rendered 
still more hideous by the slowly progressing 
work of restoration and repair. Tottering pews 
of wretched carpentry, uneven floors, decaying 
whitewash, loosened fragments of mouldings 
and carved details combined to give an air of 
forlorn desolation to the interior when the 
party made the visit. Notwithstanding this, 
there are some good features in the edifice, 
and it is to be hoped that in the wholesale 
alterations evidently going forward care will 
be taken to preserve these from any caprices 
of those who have the works in their hands. 
At the east end of the south aisle is a 
building believed by some to have been an 
anchorage or place of reclusion, with an under 
croft or crypt, originally entered by a newel 
staircase under a groined roof which abutted 
into the churchyard. On the north side of the 
chancel the tracery of a very beautiful window 
of the fourteenth century still remains intact, 
the lights having been fortunately filled in 
with brickwork which has preserved the 
carved work from injury. There are some 
fine monuments in the church; one, in the 
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north aisle, of Thomas Elys, circa a.p. 1320- 
1340 ; and two recumbent effigies upon a table 
tomb, circa a.p. 1390, originally under a canopy 
which is now entirely destroyed. At the 
Town Hall a very fine Samian bowl of large 
dimensions, enriched with figures in relief re- 
presenting the chase, treated according to the 
conventionalisms of Roman ceramic art, recently 
found at Wingham, the Corporation plate, 
charters, and other relics were exhibited ; and 
Mr. Dorman gave an account of the series of 
thirteen pictures painted upon panel by an 
unidentified master, ‘‘P.P.P.,” lately presented 
by the Ashburnham family to the borough. 
Under the guidance of the Rev. A. M. Chichester 
the church of St. Mary was then visited, and the 
havoc made here, as in the church above men- 
tioned, by a similar, catastrophe, the fall of the 
central tower, was pointed out. The peculiar 
manner in which the reutilization has been 
effected, by throwing nave and south aisle into 
one, is apt to startle and confuse the visitor at 
first sight. The party then were conveyed to 
Walmer Castle, the residence of Earl Granville. 
In the absence of the Earl the visitors were cor- 
dially and hospitably received by the Countess, 
and spent some time in the grounds before 
taking carriages to Dover, where, at the evening 
meeting, among other papers, Canon Scott 
Robertson described ‘The Destroyed Churches 
of Dover.’ 

On Wednesday the excursions included a visit 
to the ancient church of Lyminge, where the 
Rev. Canon Jenkins kindly conducted the party 
and pointed out the important features, After- 
wards, driving by Stone Street (the Roman 
road) through Westenhanger, the ruins of 
Westenhanger House, known as ‘‘ Rosamund’s 
bower,” were inspected, and from that point a 
move was made to Lympne, the Portus Lemanis 
of Romano-British times, the church and ruins 
of the castle forming the principal features of 
attraction. Hythe Church, with its curious old 
crypt, took up the attention of the members for 
the rest of the day, and in the evening the 
appointed papers included ‘The Dover Records 
in the British Museum,’ by Mr. Richard Sims, 
2 * rea Castle,’ by Prof. Hayter Lewis, 





THE NEW VELAZQUEZ, 


Tue latest addition to the National Gallery 
is the gift of Sir John Savile Lumley, recently 
appointed English ambassador to the Italian 
Court. It is a gift worthy of a nation’s ac- 
ceptance, and likely to preserve the name of the 
donor. The picture is ascribed to Velazquez on 
its internal evidence alone, for it has no history 
beyond the date of 1858, when Mr. J. S. Lumley, 
then Secretary of Legation at Madrid, bought it 
in that city. In 1860 he lent it to the Direc- 
tors of the British Institution, and it appeared in 
Pall Mall as No. 81, ‘ Christ at the Pillar.’ In 
1864 Mrs. Jameson published an etching of the 
design in ‘The History of Our Lord,’ vol. ii. p. 82. 
That highly intelligent writer described the pic- 
ture with just appreciation, and the Athenewm, 
No. 1704, p. 859, expressed the doubts of critics 
about its attribution to Velazquez, while praising 
the pathos of the conception of the work and the 
fineness of its execution. 

A peculiarly solemn grey tint, approaching 
silvery olive, and quite devoid of gloom, per- 
vades the picture ; the light proceeds from our 
left and on high, thus filling the chamber where 
Christ has endured flagellation and from which 
His tormentors have departed. The rods and 
scourges are still on the pavement in front, and 
the sutferer— somewhat larger than life, a noble, 
robust figure, girt only with a loin-cloth, His 
head encircled by a pallid azure halo—has sunk 
to the ground. His hands are bound together 
at the wrists by a rope, and His arms extended 
at length just as He sank from the pillar of 
the scourging. On His body are livid stripes, 
and drops of blood make their way over its 





surface, thus distinguishing its contours in a 
manner which shows the careful modelling em- 
ployed in their delineation. An angel with 
great white wings rising from his shoulders, 
bare armed and bare headed, but otherwise clad 
in voluminous robes from throat to foot, has 
approached from our right, and, in the manner 


of saintly patrons in votive pictures, ushers into | 


the presence of the sufferer alittle boy. The 
patron angel, half stooping, points with one hand 
to Christ and with the other hand draws his 
own large robes together with a stately Spanish 
action which is not perfectly supported by the 
unsatisfactory proportions of his figure and the 
rather common features of his face. The little 
boy kneels with clasped hands, and with an air 
full of awe and pity gazes at the sufferer. 
taneous gratitude and love fill the heart of the 
boy, while Christ regards the suppliant with 
immeasurable tenderness in His reverted eyes 
as, turning to look over one shoulder, He reveals 
all His countenance to us. Neither the angel 
nor his charge has a beautiful feature, and 
this is not by any means a bar to the title 
of Velazquez to the authorship of the work. 
Few of his figures are beautiful, though some 
of them exhibit majesty. That vein of quaint- 
ness which is often seen in Spanish designs, 
as well as in works of painters of other 
nations when delineating such subjects as St. 
Francis receiving the stigmata, has in this case, 
and with better success than usual, been em- 
ployed to indicate the intense sympathy which 
exists between the Redeemer and His devotee. 
This is expressed by the luminous ray which 
issues from the head of our Lord and points 
towards the infant who has come to Him. 

It is a most pathetic and impressive design, 
and there is not an ignoble element in it, ner 
anything to disturb the spontaneous rendering 
of the painter’s inspiration, which is at once 
perfectly simple and immeasurably sorrowful. 
The composition is extremely fine and perfectly 
in keeping with the motive of the painter, who 
suggested the sympathy of Christ and His wor- 
shipper by the harmony of the lines of their 
figures, as well as by the repetition of the lines of 
light and shadow which distinguish both of them. 
The harmony of the tones and tints of the picture 
is of the most masculine, thoughtful, and subtle 
kind. The flesh is luminous, and yet solid and 
sober in its colours; the shadows of the car- 
nations are extremely pure, and are as clear and 
solid as those of a fine Vermeer. The Spanish 
character of Christ’s face is fully marked, and 
the type of His form and features is that of 
a noble gentleman, and in keeping with the fine 
idea of the verse which described him as 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed. 


If by Velazquez, which we do not doubt, the 
painting belongs to the culmination of his second 
period (1629-1635), when his studies in Italian 
art, then decaying, gave a touch of academicism 
to his practice and developed that tendency to 
earthiness which was latent in his art in earlier 
times, but never descended to the commonness of 
Murillo’s types nor the mélodrame of the later 
master’s conceptions, 

In ‘‘The Private Collections of England,” 
No, XLVI. (Athen. No. 2709), we described at 
length a noble picture at Farnley Hall, repre- 
senting the ‘Magdalen at the Cross,’ and ascribed 
to Velazquez. Its technical qualities, not less than 
its profound pathos and epical design, induce 
us to associate it with Sir J. Lumley’s gift to 
the nation. The same spontaneity of invention 
and expressive solemnity, the same concentration 
of the elements of the designs on their centres of 
inspiration, the same solid flesh, the same grey 
and olive tones, the same learned modelling, and 
similar firmness of handling and full impasto, 
occur in both these pictures. Broad, simple, and 
pathetic coloration and chiaroscuro equally dis- 
tinguish them. 
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NOTES FROM ATHENS, 

In one of my letters last year I told the readers 
of the Athenewm that in Northern Eubca an 
inscription had been found which throws light 
on the position of the ancient Artemisium. he 
first to announce this was the young poet George 
Drossinis, who, while spending the summer at 
| Guvias, a small village near the north coast of 
| the island, mentioned in one of the letters he 
| contributed to Hestia, a weekly paper published 

at Athens, the discovery of the stone tablet, and 

without a scientific apparatus or any display, 

gave an interesting account of it and its relation 

to the ancient sanctuary celebrated through the 
| Persian war. 

Every one acquainted with ancient Greek 
| history knows of the encounters of the Greeks, 
| with their 271 ships under the leadership of 
| Eurybiades, and the Persian fleet which were 
coincident with the defeat at Thermopyle, and 
how the courage and craft of Themistocles de- 
layed the Persians. The Greeks learned to 
know the Persians, and learned to overcome 
their first panic. Artemisium was the necess 
prelude of Salamis. Our knowledge of the place 
is almost whoily due to this episode in the 
Persian war, to which Herodotus gives a few 
paragraphs; but its position was a matter of 
conjecture and not exactly known. Relying on 
Herodotus (vii. 175) and Plutarch (‘ Vit. Themis- 
tocl.,’ viii., and ‘ De Malign. Herod. ,’ xxxiv.); the 
latest historians have looked for it on the North 
Eubcean coast, opposite the peninsula of Trikeri 
and the territory of the ancient Olizon. 
Ulrichs, for instance, placed the remains of the 
temple of Artemis Proseoa at Palzokastro, a 
hill in the vale of Kastri. Bursian adopts this 
opinion ; others wished to place the temple ata 
somewhat greater distance from the sea—for in- 
stance, Baumeister, who has made a special study 
of the topography of Euboea. But, as the newly 
found inscription shows, the Artemisium lay 
to the west of Paleeokastro, some two hours’ walk 
to the north-east of Xerochori, some ten minutes’ 
walk from the village of Kurbatsi, a property 
belonging to the Swiss brothers Wild. The place 
where the inscription was discovered bears the 
local name Ai-Giorgi (St. George), and the local 
tradition is that a church of that name once 
existed there. Among the ruins of it, amidst 
the underwood, and beneath the great pine 
trees, ancient stones were to be seen. The spot 
is marked by a very regular elevation on the 
flat ground at the foot of the hill called Muskat. 
Suspecting that the temple had stood some- 
where here—a supposition confirmed by the 
discovery of carefully worked blocks of marble 
—the owner of the place caused the spot to be 
searched, and the brushwood cleared away. Had 
a regular system of excavation been followed, 
more important results might have been obtained. 
Still the inscription mentioned above suffices 
to establish the position of the celebrated 
temple. It was discovered on the western slope 
of the hill, and is a stélé of white marble, 0°49 
mitre broad at the top and 0°53 mitre broad 
at the bottom. Its thickness averages 0°13 
métre. On the portion still preserved are one- 
and-forty lines. As these are filled mainly with 
the names of those who had subscribed to the 
restoration of the temple, and the sums they 
gave, I content myself with quoting the com- 
mencement of the inscription, which runs as 
follows :— 

"Aya tixy. ‘lepoOvrov Anpoxpiror oide 
ernyyeiAavto Kal ciojveyKov eis THY Eexavop- 
Oworv Tov Lepov Tis hadiolien tns Ipoonyas 
kal KaTackeviy TOU dyaApatos. 

This inscription appears to belong to the 
second half of the second century before Christ. 
Unfortunately the lower part is incomplete. The 
contributions, as the inscription shows, served to 
repair the sanctuary and provide a new statue 
of the goddess. As to the list of subscriptions, 
the names of the donors are not so important 





as the names of the localities to which they be- 
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longed. Most of these are new, and the greater 
¢ must be looked for in the neighbourhood. 
Two are close at hand—Opofra, which, under 
the corrupted form Roviiis, is preserved bya 
village near Aedepsos, and KAepaxar, which 
is the present Klimaki, on the neighbouring 
mountain called Paleeokastro. 

But not only the results of the excavations of 
Messrs. Wild, and especially the inscription, 
but other indications, confirm the idea that the 
site of the Artemisium is Ai-Giorgi. Plutarch’s 
account of the nature of the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the sanctuary agrees with the 
aspect of the site mentioned. Not less con- 
yincing is the proximity of the so-called Peuki 
inlet, which is only a few minutes’ distance from 
Ai-Giorgi. It is large enough to receive a great 
fleet, and even now offers a secure sheiter to the 
ships surprised by a squall. Another argument 
may be derived from the position of the ruins, 
as from them the spectator has a wide view of 
the sea over which the Persian ships approached. 

When the excavations hitherto made have 
established the position of a spot memorable in 
Greek annals, it is to be hoped that systematic 
investigation of the site of the temple will lead 
to further discoveries, or, at any rate, throw 
additional light on ancient history. 

S. P. Lamsros. 








fine-Art Gossip. 

Mr. Ricumonp kindly permits us to print 
this, his letter to a friend :—‘‘I am sorry to say 
Ihave little or no information to give you about 
my old friend Calvert. Palmer would have told 
you anything had he survived his own and my 
friend; but, alas! I only am left of a little band 
who reverenced Blake as their chief, and very 
sincerely loved art for its own sake. But attain- 
ment falls short of aspiration, and certainly 
Edward Calvert did but adumbrate powers 
which, if the spur of necessity had urged his 
natural gifts to their full use, might, and would, 
I think, have produced works of uncommon 
beauty. Calvert’s father was a naval officer, 
and he himself began life in the navy, and 
served as a midshipman in Sir Charles Penrose’s 
ship, was in action, where I cannot now re- 
member, but his dearest shipmate was killed 
at his side, and he soon after left the service, to 
follow the arts, which I have heard him say he 
used to pursue by the dim light of the midship- 
man’s cabin. For a time he studied under a 
Mr. Ball, who had learnt his art in France, and 
also under Mr. Johns, a well-known landscape 
painter in the West. (I ought to have said that 
Mr. Calvert was a Cornish man.) He married 
early to Miss Binning, came to London, and 
studied in the Royal Academy Schools. The 
first time I met him was in the library at 
Somerset House, when Stothard was librarian, 
between fifty and sixty years ago. Mr. Calvert 
thea lived at [17,] Russell Street, North Brixton, 
whence several of his woodcuts and plates are 
dated, prominently the ‘ Ploughman ploughing 
the Last Furrow,’ a work of great beauty in the 
print, but as drawn upon the block before it 
was cut was of superlative beauty. There he 
executed some works in tempera and oil, one of 
which he sent [1825] to the Royal Academy. It 
was of a nymph opening a way for herself 
through a nut-tree copse. Alfred Chalon was 
so charmed with it that he called upon the 
painter to express his admiration of the work, 
and likewise his regret that it was hung too high. 
After this Mr. Calvert bought a small house at 
{l4, Park Place,] Paddington, and built a studio 
in his garden, where he went on for years pro- 
ducing, and afterwards destroying ; and, I think, 
before he removed to his final dwelling at 
Hackney, he destroyed the blocks and plates, 
prints from which are now so precious. I 
ought to have told you that his studies in 
anatomy were very thorough, and during the 
cholera time in London, about fifty years ago, 





he still pursued his studies in one of the great 
hospitals—I think it was St. Bartholomew's. 
He then went to Greece, alone, and returned 
with a good many studies; after this he never 
left England. Of the art of Greece in all its 
branches—painting (so far as known), sculpture, 
and architecture—he was an ardent admirer. 
Casts of Greek gems he collected and studied. 
His choice in all things was Classical as distin- 
tinguished from Gothic and Medieval. For 
some years he worked diligently in a life school 
in company with Etty, of whose powers he 
thought highly. But where is the fruit of all 
this? Echo answers ‘Where?’ For he was 
always at work, ‘always stretching out his 
hand to grasp that which he could not attain,’ 
and, dissatistied with the result, destroyed the 
attempts, so that really very little remains to 
testify to his great gifts and attainments. He 
was a great lover of Plato, and admired W. Savage 
Landor very much. As a young man I remember 
he often quoted ‘Childe Harold,’ and he was a 
very great friend of Derwent Coleridge ; a lover 
of Wordsworth, too, whose poetry he read aloud 
exquisitely, Chapman’s Homer and some of 
his hymns, especially that to Pan, I have often 
heard him read. Like Keats he projected him- 
self with great force upon the old world of 
Greece, and I have seen designs of his (which 
he used to bring to a monthly meeting held by 
us) which had a savour of antique pastoral that 
I have never seen surpassed. But they were 
only sketches, and most of them were, I sup- 
pose, made away with, after his wont. Mr. Cal- 
vert was eighty when he died, after an illness 
of forty-eight hours’ duration. His faculties 
were quite unimpaired to the end. I never saw 
him use glasses, and I think he did not require 
them. In person he was short and squarely 
built, with a forehead rather broad than high, 
with an expression rather contemplative than 
observant. Mr. Linnell, senior, used to say he 
looked like one of the old prophets, by which 
I think he meant a Seér of much that was hidden 
from others. I have written this as fast as I 
could without premeditation, correction, or 
arrangement, for if I attempted to write any- 
thing worthy of my old and dear friend my 
pen would only fail me. I send you a photograph 
of Calvert.” 

WHILE examining a ‘ List of Artists nominated 
by Members for the Degree of Associate of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, January, 1874,’ we were 
struck by the hopeful prospects it offers to those 
artists who desire to be elected A.R.A.s. The list 
comprises 72 painters, 18 sculptors, 11 architects, 
and 8 engravers—109 in all. Of these, 15 
painters have, since the date in question, been 
elected A.R.A.s, being Messrs. Alma Tadema, 
Boughton, Brett, Burgess, Crowe, Graham, 
Frank Holl, Leader, Long, MacWhirter, Oakes, 
Prinsep, Riviere, Stone, and Storey. Of the 
15, Messrs. Alma Tadema, Graham, Holl, Long, 
and Riviere are now R.A.s. Of the 72 painters, 
8, and probably more, unknown to us. are dead. 
Of the 18 sculptors, Messrs. Armstead, Boehm, 
Birch, and Woodington have been elected 
A.R.A.s, Messrs. Armstead and Boehm are 
R. A.s, and we know of the deaths of four other 
nominees, including Alfred Stevens. Of the 11 
architects, Messrs. Bodley, Buryes, Pearson, 
and Waterhouse have been elected A.R.A.s. 
Burges is dead and Mr. Pearson is an R.A. 
Of the nominees of this class we have lost D. 
Brandon, F. P. Cockerell, E. W. Pugin, and 
two Wyatts. Of the engravers, Messrs. Francis 
Holl and Stacpoole have been elected A. R. A.s. 
The former is now an R.A. Besides the above, 
the following, who were not nominated in 1874, 
are now members of the Academy :—Messrs. 
Aitchison, Brock, Crofts, Dicksee, Fildes, Gow, 
Gregory, Herkomer, Ouless, Macbeth, Murris, 
Thornycroft, and Woods. Of the members of 
the Academy in 1874 we have lost Sir W. 
Boxall, E. M. Barry, E. W. Cooke, A. Elmore, 
J. H. Foley, E. W. Frost, Sir F. Grant, S. A. 
Hart, J. P. Knight, ©. Landseer, J. F, 


Lewis, P. F. Poole, S. Smirke, Sir G. G. 
Scott, G. E. Street, E. M. Ward, and H. 
Weekes, R.A.s; H. O’Neil, E. B. Stephens, J. 
Durham, and F. Walker, A.R.A.s; and T. 
Landseer, an Associate Engraver. F. R. Lee 
and H. W. Pickersgill, Hon. Ret. R.A.s of 
1874, are dead. Since 1874 Messrs. Cope, 
Cousins, Redgrave, and Webster have retired 
from the active section of the Academicians. 
Mr. T. Oldham Barlow, an Associate Engraver 
of 1874, is now an R.A., with all the honours. 
Of the A.R.A.s of that year, Messrs. Nicol, 
Pettie (then R.A. elect), Yeames, Leslie, 
Orchardson, Poynter, Cole, Marks, Woolner, 
Shaw, Davis, Hodgson, Pearson, and Sir J. 
Gilbert are now R.A.s. Sir F. Leighton is the 
only R.A. who has been knighted in the interval. 
He was born in 1830, became an A.R.A. in 
1864, R.A. in 1868, P.R.A. in 1878. The 
doyen of the Academy is Mr. Cousins (A.R.A. 
1835). The seniors follow thus: Messrs. Red- 
grave, A.R.A. in 1840; Herbert, 1841 ; Cope, 
1843 ; T. S. Cooper, 1845; Frith, 1845; and 
Pickersgill, 1847. Of the professors of 1874, 
Mr. John Marshall only holds his chair. 


Tue Benchers of the Middle Temple, anxious 
not to be behindhand in the work of ‘‘ restora- 
tion,” which will soon have removed every in- 
teresting bit of building in the Inns of Court, 
are employing workmen to chip off the face of 
the old red brick of the buttresses of the hall 
and to smear the exposed surface with black 
cement. The work is at this moment in pro- 
gress, and the process may be studied by any 
passer-by. The picturesque houses in Garden 
Court are doomed. The sinking of the pave- 
ment in front, which is easily noticed, is possibly 
due to alterations made at the time of the 
building of the Middle Temple Library. The 
foundations at the southern end of the Court 
seem to have given way in consequence. The 
whole block of buildings is to be taken down 
and rebuilt. It remains to be seen whether 
‘* builder's Gothic” or the Victorian Renaissance 
adopted in Temple Gardens has been selected 
by the Benchers. 


——— 
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MUSIC 


—_— 


Musical Gossiy. 


THe performances of ‘ Parsifal’ announced 
for next year at Bayreuth are to be given in 
August, instead of in July as this year. It is 
stated that King Ludwig of Bavaria intends to 
have a private performance of the work at 
Munich in the course of next May. 


Franz Liszr is at present in Weimar, where 
he is hard at work on a new oratorio, ‘St, 
Stanislas.’ 

M. Bensamin Goparp is engaged in the com- 
position of an opera, ‘Don Pedro de Zalamea,’ 
which is to be first produced at Antwerp. The 
libretto is by Messrs. Sylvestre and Detroyat. 


Ferpinanp Hitzer has written to the editor 
of Le Ménestrel to contradict the report in that 
paper of his retirement from the direction of the 
Conservatoire at Cologne and the Giirzenich 
concerts in the same city. 


Tue new Conservatoire opened last April in 
Sondershausen, under the direction of Herr 
Carl Schréder, has made a very successful com- 
mencement, eighty-five pupils having already 
joined it. 

Hers ANGELO NeuMANN has undertaken the 
direction of the Bremen Opera, and intends 
during the coming season to produce there, in 
addition to the standard classical works of the 
révertoire, the ‘ Rheingold,’ ‘ Walkiire,’ and 
‘Tristan und Isolde.’ Herr Anton Seidl will 
conduct Wagner's works. 
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Dramatic GSossiy, 


Mr. Henry Irvine's ‘ Impressions of Ame- 
rica’ will be published almost immediately on 
his return to England. The volume will take 
the novel shape of a series of conversations with 
Mr. Joseph Hatton, during and after the tour. 
Mr. Hatton’s dialogue sketch of the popular 
actor’s opinions of his audiences, written for 
Harper's Magazine, has suggested to Mr. Irving 
the form in which he will record his American 
experiences and impressions. Mr. Hatton has 
also in hand a biography of Mr. Irving, some of 
the special personal notes for which will pro- 
bably find expression in the book of the 
American tour. 


Tue Hon Lewis Wingfield has supplied de- 
signs for the dresses in the forthcoming revival 
at the Lyceum of ‘Ingomar.’ As the costumes 
are Greek and the characters are in a state of 
hy little opportunity for display is afforded. 

ints for the scenery have also been given by 


Mr. Wingfield. 


Towntey’s farce ‘ High Life below Stairs’ and 
Sheridan’s play ‘ The Critic’ have been revived 
at the Gaiety. In spite of a display of power 
genuinely comic on the part of Mr. Henley, who 
appears as Philip in the first piece, and in the 
second doubles the réles of Sir Fretful Plagiary 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, the performance is not 
creditable to English art. Miss Harcourt, who 
exhibits possession of much humour and of a 
formed method, should be omitted from the 
censure which is generally incurred. 


Tue Princess’s Theatre reopened on Saturday 
last with ‘ The Silver King,’ the cast of which 
was, except in one or two subordinate cha- 
racters, the same as at its first production. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett as the hero, Miss Eastlake as 
the heroine, Mr. George Barrett, Mr. Willard, 
and other members of the company received an 
enthusiastic welcome, and the piece proved to 
have lost nothing of its power to interest. 
Added smoothness in the interpretation adds, 
indeed, to its hold upon the public. At the 
last moment the promised new comedietta was 
withdrawn, and the old farce of ‘ Aunt Char- 
lotte’s Maid’ was substituted. 


A CHANGE of programme will take place this 
evening at the Avenue Theatre, at which house 
‘A Bunch of Keys,’ described as a musical 
comedy in three acts, will replace the variety 
entertainment ‘A Dream,’ which has been 
played for the past six weeks, 


‘THE Romany Rye’ of Mr. G. R. Sims, first 
produced at the Princess’s in June, 1882, has 
been revived at the Surrey. 


Mr. Kyrie Bettew has been playing in the 
country Louis and Fabien dei Franchi, and has 
obtained marked success, 


AMONG novelties in preparation for the forth- 
coming season in Paris are ‘Ma .Camarade,’ a 
five-act farce by MM. Meilhac and Gille, to be 
presented at the Palais Royal; ‘Papa et Maman,’ 
a five-act comedy by M. Meilhac alone for the 
Gymnase ; and ‘Le Roi- Dauphin,’ a five-act 
drama in prose by M. Grangeneuve, at the 
Ambigu. 


M. ALExanpRE Dvmas is at present occupied 
in adapting for the Gaité his father’s romance 
‘ Olympe de Cleves.’ 








To CoRRES! ONDENTS.—T. F.—F. 8.—R. B. D.—R. E.—J. H. 
—R. J. F.—C. B. C.—L. G.—received. 


R. J. F.—It is too late, we fear, to protest, as the thing is 
settled. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.'S 
LIST. 


POLITICS AND LIFE IN 
MARS: 


A STORY OF A NEIGHBOURING PLANET, 


o. HOW THE NEW BIRMINGHAM UNION SCHEME 
WORKS THERE. 


Cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


BRITISH HONDURAS: an Historical 


and Descriptive Account of the ant from its Settlement, 1570. By 
ARCHIBALD ROBEKTSON GIBE 





Now ready, Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 700 pages, with 72 Full-Page 
Plates and 313 Illustrations in Text, price 2l. 2s. 


A PHYSICAL TREATISE on 


ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. By J. E. H. GORDON, B.A 
Camb., Member of the Congress of Electricians, Paris, lssl, M: inager 
of the Electric Lis ght Department of the Telegraph Construction and 
Maintenance Company. 
This Edition has been Re-arranged, Revised, and greatly Enlarged, 
both in Text and Plates, to bring it up to the present date. 





ANNEXATION IN THE PACIFIC. 


Small post 8vo. about 200pp. price 2s. 6d. 


The WESTERN PACIFIC; being a 


Description of the Groups of Islands to the North-East of the 
Australian Continent. By WALTER CUOTE, F.R.GS., Author of 
* Wanderings South and East,’* Three Months in the Mediterranean,’ 
&c. With a Mapand 23 Illustrations executed by Edward Whymper 
from Drawings by the Author. (Nearly ready. 





Now ready, 


for 1883. Price 2s. 6d. 

This work is designed for the purpose of supplying a demand which 
has arisen in common with the general and growing interest in the 
development of the fisheries of the country. 

While ‘ The British Fisheries Directory ’ will, to a considerable extent, 
be devoted tothe commercial aspect of the subject, it will likewise em- 
brace all kinds of information such as may prove useful in regard to 
fishing generally—sea fisheries and river fisheries—as an industry, a 
trade, and a pastime. 


LIFE of SIR WILLIAM E. LOGAN, 


Knt., LLD., F.RS, F.G.8., &c , First Director of the G« sainetnal 
Survey of Canada. “Chiefly” Compiled from his Letters, Journals, 
orts By BERNARD J. HARRINGION, B.A.. Ph D., 
Profenuor of Mining in M‘Gill University. late Chemist and Mineral: 
ogist to the Geog: aphicat Survey of Canads. With Steel lortrait 
and numerous Wovodcuts, demy 8yvo. cloth, 12s. 6d 
** Dr. B. Harrington has fulfilled his task ably and conscientiously, and 
has produced a book which deserves a favourabie receptiva nut alone 
within scientific circies.”—Journal of Science. 


Now ready, the Second Elition of the New Work —y Miss CONSTANCE 
FENIMORE WOULSUN (Niece of the late Fenimore Cuoper), 


ANNE. 1 vol. small post 8vo. with 


29 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 


The Aeademy says of ‘ Anne’:—‘t We venture to say that ‘ Anne’ is one 
of the most remarkable works of fiction that has appeared fur many 
years....If the author can keep up to the high standard reached ia th.s 
work a great future is before her. 


The Whitehall Review says :—‘* We have rarely read anything to surpass 
it in purity of tone, wealth of humour, and freshness of iacident. 
Immense elaboration and minuteness of narrative combine with a 
plenitude of those masterly little turns of expressive dialogue in which 
the Americans excel.” 





Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, now ready, 


FOR the MAJOR. 1 vol. small post 


8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 





Price Sixpence, 


The NUTSHELL HISTORY of 


IRELAND. By A. M. SULLIVAN, Author of: New Ireland.’ 
[Now ready. 





Small crown 8vo. cloth extra, 128 pp. price 2s. 


The CHAIRMAN’S HANDBOOK: 


Suggestions and Rules for the Conduct of Chairmen of Public and 
other Meetings, Based upon the Procedure and Practice of Parliament. 
With an Introductory Letter addressed to the Kight Honourable 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. By REGINALD F D. PAL- 
GRAVE. the Clerk Assistant of the House of Commons. Fifth and 
Enlarged Edition. With Additional Chapters on the Duties of 
Chairmen of Buard aud Shareholders’ Meetings, and the Practice of 
Committees. 





Second Edition, now ready, 


366 MENUS and 1,200 RECIPES of 


the BARON BRISSE, in French and English. Translated by Mrs. 
MATTHEW CLARK. Crown 8vyo. is. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF GREAT MUSICIA LYS, 
Editei by FRANCIS HUEFFER. 
Small post Svo. 3s. 


MOZART. By Dr. F. Gehring. | - 
HANDEL. By Mrs. Julian Marshall. 


(Now ready. 





London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188, 


Fleet-street, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS, 





ENGLAND and WALES, 


Now ready, with Map, post Svo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK for ENGLAND and WALES, 


describing the History and Objects of Interest of each Locality, as 
well as the Means of Access, Hotels, Lodgings. Alphabetically 
arranged in one Volume. 

“A trustworthy account of every town, village, and place of import. 
ance, with all relating to them of archeological, geological, botanical, 
or geographical interest. A handier beok of reference could hardly have 
been prepared We believe it to be one of the best books of its king.” 

Science Gos: tp. 


LONDON. 


Witk a Clue Map and Plans, 18mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for MODERN LONDON; or, 


London as It Is, A Complete Guide for Strangers and Visitors ; 

giving full Descriptions of all Places and Objects of Loterest in the 
Metropolis, as well as Hotels, Restaurants, Railways, Omnibuses, &:. 

“The interesting and exact descriptions with which this * Handbook’ 
abounds. It is without a rival for truth, intelligence, and accuracy, * 
Times. 


HANDBOOK to the ENVIRONS of 


LONDON. An Alphabetical Account of every Town and Village 
within Twenty Miles round the Metropolis. Giving particulars of 
Railways, Hotels, &c. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 

“One of the most valuable, and is likeiy to be one of the most popular 
of all Mr. Murray's series of home guide-books. It is impossible to open 
the volumes at any point without fiading evidence of original inquiry 
and independent lavour."'—Daily News. 





SCOTLAND. 


With Maps and Plans, post 8vo 9s. 


+ = "e vata Wl yr : ° 

HANDBOOK for SCOTLAND, including 
Edinburgh, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, 
Arran, the Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine 
and ‘Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, Perth, Dundee, 
Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, oss, Sutherland, &c, 

“Mr. Murray’s ‘Handbook for Scotland’ is to be recommended 
warmly. The arrangement of routes, the wayside divergencies, aad 
the variety of schemes introduced for tours of one, two, or three 
months, are all that can be expected.'’—Budder. 


IRELAND. 


With Map, post 8vo. 10s. 


HANDBOOK for IRELAND, including 


Dublin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, Wexford, Cork, Limerick, 
Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of Antrim, Mayo, Galway, 
&e. 

“There is nothiog more beautiful and more picturesque than the 
south and west of Ireland. They who know the fairest portions of 
Europe still find in lreland that which they have seen newhere else, 
and which has charms all its own. Thackeray doubted whether there 
is in all the earth a grander view than that over Westport to Clew Bay. 
But the whole coast west and south has beauties that many a travelled 
Euglishman has not the least conception of.""— Times. 





PARIS 
With Maps and Plans, small 8vo. 3s. ¢d. 


HANDBOOK for PARIS. An Alphabetical 


Description of the most Remarkable Objects in the French Capital 
and the Way to See them, with General Advice and Information fur 
Travellers. 

“ This is really a good Handbook. It is small enough to be portable, 
and yet teils the visitor everything he really wants to know. The 
general plan of the book is alphabetical, certainly the most convenient 
for reference and the most precise. A short account of the different 
routes from London is pretixed ; and a very well-written essay on hotels, 
restaurants, cabs, French money, ca/és, and readinz-rooms. ""—Spectator. 


730 pp. 16mo, 6s, bound in red leather, 


r Y 
HANDBOOK DICTIONARY. — A PRAC- 
TICAL and CONVERSATIONAL DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH, 
FRENCH, and GERMAN LANGUAGES, printed in Parallel 
Columns for the Use of Travellers. 
*,* A small oblong Volume, most convenient for HAND or POCKET- 


16mo. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK: Dialogues 


— Questions — Vocabularies. In English, German, French, am 
Italian. For English Travellers Abroad. 


“The compilers ef the ‘Handbook of Travel Talk’ appear to have 
kept steadily in view the actual needs of travellers. The appearance of 
a pew and carefully revised edition is one of many severe symptoms ef 
the return of the tourist season.”’—Saturday Review. 





JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
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~  §MITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. | 


BOOKS TO READ IN THE HOLIDAYS. READY AUGUST 2th, 
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Crown 8vo. 68. each. AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 


ES, OLD KENSINGTON. TOILERS and SPINSTERS, and other 
=e By Miss THACKERAY. a WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, | 
tivally By Miss THACKERAY. 

The VILLAGE on the CLIFF. Ma. 
mport. By Miss THACKERAY. Miss ANGEL; FULHAM LAWN, . 
vu | FIVE OLD FRIENDS and a YOUNG | ____>Y Miss THACKERAY. Price SIXPENCE, 
sit PRINCE. Miss mil LIAMSON’S DIVAGA- | 


By Miss THACKERAY. 


TO ESTHER, and other Sketches. Ry Mies THACKERAY. TH E TH IRD N U M BE R 














By Miss THACKERAY. LLANALY REEFS, 
BLUE BEARD’S KEYS, and other Stories. By Lady VERNEY, Author of * Stone Edge,’ &c. OF THE 
or, By Miss THACKERAY. LETTICE LISLE. 
sitors . V4 By Lady VERNEY. With Three Illustrations. 
bo STORY of ELIZABETH; TWO | 
my ™ HOURS; FROManISLAND. - STONE EDGE. NEW SERIES 
ibook’ By Miss THACKERAY, By Lady VERNEY. With Four Illustrations, 
all ied | OF THE 
S of Crown 8vo. 58. each. 
Village Each Volume containing Five Illustrations. iF 
“sf JANE EYRE. | WUTHERING HEIGHTS. | 
popular By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. | By EMILY BRONTE.—‘ AGNES GREY.’ By ANNE Hy. 
to open BRONTE. With Preface and Memoir of both Authors q 
inquiry SHIRLEY. by CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. | Mi A G A y/ l N H 
VILLETTE. | The TENANT of WILDFELL HALL. | gy i 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By ANNE BRONTE. " 
The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. | EDITED BY 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. And Poems by her | The LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
Sisters and Father. By Mrs. GASKELL, 








uding JAMES PAYN. 


Stirling, 
Katrine Crown 8vo. 3s, Gd. each. | 


Duniee, Cloth gilt, each Volume containing Four Illustrations, 











| a a 
meet © TheSMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON, | CARITA. 
> aa By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. biases . 
FRAMLEY PARSONAGE, WITHIN the PRECINCTS, lan nmanainen 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Continuation of the New Novel by the Popular 
The CLAVERINGS., FOR PERCIVAL. Author of ‘VICE VERSA,’ entitled 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. By MARGARET VELEY. 

, TRANSFORMATION: a Romance. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. THE GIANT’S ROBE, 
lading By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Mrs. GASKELL. ; 3 ; i E 
‘jue, PROMANTIC TALES, NORTH and SOUTH. er ee ee 

By the Author of ‘ John Halifax.’ By Mrs. GASKELL. | 4 7 FOLLOWIN J: 
than DOMESTIC STORIES. SYLVIA’S LOVERS. | AND THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES:— 
vere eb, By the Author of ‘ John Halifax,’ | By Mrs. GASKELL. The REVEREND JOHN CREEDY. With 
Slew 4 NO NAME, i CRANFORD, and other Stories, Illustrations by E. J. Wheeler. 
‘travell By WILKIE COLLINS. By Mrs. GASKELL, |The FRENCH NEWSPAPER PRESS. I 
ARMADALE, __ MARY BARTON, and other Stories. no — 
aio ta COLLINS. By Mrs. GASKELL. wo Parts. Part I. 
ARK. ° ; ‘ 
By WILKIE COLLINS. aren; She GREY WOMAN ; and other The — ST. 
- MAUDE TALBOT, By Mrs. GASKELL. | IN SUSPENSE. 
wae By HOLME LEE. LIZZIE LEIGH: A DARK 1g | 7 7 7 vs 
cw the MOORS and the FENS, al aaa | te ROMANCE of PAULILATINO. With 
By Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL. By Mrs. GASKELL. Illustrations by H. Furniss. 
= —_—____—_ | 
es Feap. Svo. 2s. or 28. Gd. each. 
a Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type, on good paper. 
SMIT H, ELD E R& OC 0’s8 Among the pase tia to in illustrating 





es. (POPULAR LIBRARY OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS, | The CoRNHILL MAGAZINE are— 


Parallel sos . . 
. Comprising Works by some of the most eminent Modern Writers, including 








seam te G. DU MAURIER, A. T. ELWES, 

THE BRONTE SISTERS. KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. HAMILTON AIDE, WILLIAM SMALL, G. G. KILBURNE, 

ms = Ssacuanas. LEIGH HUNT. | THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ROSE W. RALSTON, WILLIAM H. OVEREND, 
slogues ANTHONY TROLLOPE, HOLME LEE. W. E. NORRIS. oe ee ee 
ench, and MRS, GASKELL. ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. AUTHOR OF ‘ MOLLY BAWN.’ B. J. WESSLER, R. CALDEOUSE, 
. oie E. LYNN LINTON. AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX.’ R. C. WOODVILLE, M. FITZGERALD, 
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/mptoms List of the Volumes post free on application. A. C, CORBOULD, &e,  &e. 
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Just published, 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
ERMONS on CHRISTIAN LIFE and TRUTH. 
By JOHN BURTON, Wesleyan Minister. 
London: Hamilton Adams & Co. Paternoster row. Walker & 
Laycock, 37, Briggate. 


Leeds: 





Just published, crown 8yo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


HE AGE of CLAY: a Rhythmic 
By W. BOYD MUSHET, M R.C P., & 
Jbi philosophus desinit ibi incipit m: dicus 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74—76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


Satire. 





Just published, feap. 8yo. cloth, price 3s. (d. 
soak and ESTHER, and Other POEMS, 
By FRANK SMITH BRITTAIN. 

“« There is much to commend....Always graceful and intelligible.” 
“ Pleasing and original.'’"—Sussex Daily News. Sociity 
London: Wyman & Sons, 74—76, Great Queen- street, W.C. 


JJ ISTORIC YORKSHIRE, 
FRHS. A oem of great value. 
Press Opinions. 3s. 6d. 


By wn. . ANDR EWS, 


Handsomely got out. See 





Reeves & Turner, Strand, oe or by post from F. R. Spark, 
Express Office, Leeds, for 3s. lid. 
Now ready, 
OEMS and BALLADS. By Pryce GwyYNNE. 


Antique paper, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d 
T. Fisher Unwin, 17, Holborn Viaduct, E C. 





With Illustrations, 400 pp. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
N the PRINCIPAL SOUTHERN and SWISS 
HEALTH RESORTS: their Climate and Medical Aspect. 
Ry WILLIAM MARCET, M.D. F.RS, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. 


J. & A. Churchili, 11, New Burlington-street. 





KIRKES'S PHYSIOLOGY, 
Tenth Edition, Revised, with 420 Illustrations, post 8vo. Is. 
IRKES’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By 
W MORRANT BAKER, F.R,C.S., Lecturer on Physiology and 
‘Surgeon to St. bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the Evelina 
Hospital for Sick Children 
The Chapter on the Chem cal Composition of the Human Body has 
een in great part rewritten; and the Text has been much altered in 
many others especially the Chapters on the Blood, Circulation, Respira- 
tion, Digestion, and the Nervous System. 
About 60 New Illustrations have been added. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street 


TO SUBSCRIBERS ONLY. 

THE NORTH-WEST COAST of AMERICA: 
Being Results of Recent Ethnological Researches from the 
Collections of the Royal Museums at Berlin. 

Published by the Directors of the Ethnological Department. 

Translated from the German. 


8 Plates in Phototype and 5 in Colours, with Introductory and 
Descriptive Text, in Portfolio. 


Price 2I. 10s. 


STONE SCULPTURES of COPAN and 


$ | ‘HE 
QUIRiGUA. 
Drawn by HEINRICH MEYE. 
Historical and Descriptive Text by Dr. JULIUS SCHMIDT. 


0 Plates in Phototype, with Introductory and Descriptive Text, Maps, 
and Engravings, in Portfolio. 


Price 2/. 10s. 


Asher & Co. 13, Bedford-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 





TRUBNER & ©60,’8 LIST. 
A HISTORY of BURMA. Including Burma 


Proper, Pezu, Taungu, Tenasserim, and Arakan. From the Earliest 
Time to the End of the First War with British India. By Lieut.- 
General Sir ARTKUR P. PHAYRE, G.C.M.G. K.C.S.I. and C.B. 
Post 8vo. with Maps and Plans, cloth, l4s. 


The OCCULT WORLD. By A. P. SINNETT, 
President of the Simla Eclectic Phiiosophica al Society. Third 
Edition, Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 

ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. SINNETT, 


Author of *‘ The Occult World.’ Second Edition. Crown 8yo. cloth 


is. 6 


CETYWAYO and his WHITE NEIGHBOURS 
or, Remarks on Recent Events in Zululand, Natal, and the Trans 
vaal. By H. KR. HAGGAKD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


'@ 7 r y 

KING'S COLLEGE LECTURES on ELOCU- 
TION ; or, the Physiology and Culture of Voice and Speech, and the 
Expression of the Emotions by Language, Countenance, and Ges- 
ture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes and Cure 
of Impediments ef Speech. Being the Substance of the oho 
Course of Lectures annually delivered by C. J. PLUMPTRE, 
Lecturer on Public Reading and Speaking at King’s College, London, 
in the Evening Classes Department Dedicated by permission to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. Fourth Edition. ,Demy svo. cloth, 15s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S BONES. The Proposal to 
Disinter them considered in Relation to their possible bearing on 
his Portraiture. illustrated by instances of Visits of the Living to 
the Dead. By C. M. INGLEBY, LL.D. Small ito. boards, 1s. 6d. 


The JERUSALEM BISHOPRIC DOCUMENTS, 
in Six Languages. Arranged and Supplemented by the Rev. Prof. 
W. H. HECHLER, formerly Tutor of Prince Ludwig Wilhelm yon 
Baden, &c. &vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 





London: Triibner & Co, Ludgate-hill. 





“ LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.”—Atheneum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIEsS.’” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 18% 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES 


AND QUERIES, 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., VI., and VII. 
SIXTH SERIES. 





NOTES AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 


Interest on the following Subjects :— 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 

The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen 
in England—Serfdom in Scotland—Grahame, Viscount 
Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 1825—Com- 
purgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417—Knox’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Reformation’ — Good Friday and Easter 
Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of 
Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington — William Roy— Caspar Hauser — Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of Wil- 
liam Penn—William, Abbot of Ramsey—A. H. Rowan— 
George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, 
the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford—James 
Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History. 
Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works— 
Milton’s ‘ L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letter of Macaulay— 
‘Histoire des Médecins’—Juifs Anciens et Modernes— 
Earle’s ‘ Philology of the English Tongue ’—Unpublished 
Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs, Turton—‘ From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap-Books—Lord Byron 
in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpublished Letter of 
John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller—The Welsh 
Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil War— 
Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett— 
‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ — Development ot the Press, 
1824-1874—Books Written by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘The 
Book.’ 


Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggs and Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Sui- 
cide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers, 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 

The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieua—* The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor— 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘“ Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays— 
Emma [sola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe—Shelley— 
Henry VIIL1. asa Poet—The Australian Drama—Charles I, 
as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling—Oxfordshire 
Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers in Dorset- 
shire—Dante and his Translators—The Christian Year, 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 

“You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
I am to public speaking—Tout vient & point—Wise after 
the event—La Parole a été donnée 4 l’homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means—The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





Philology. 

Carr=Carse—Heel Taps—‘‘ Bloody” —Spurring—Nor fg 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis —8. v. Z.—English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—Ty 
Termination Y in Place-Names—Calomel—Yeux—Camy 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—ghyi. 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arm;. 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcig~ 
The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of Englis 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets~ 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms—Seal ¢ 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italig 
Works of Art at Paris ix 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolis; 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate~ 
Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecelesix 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercian 
“ Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Bui 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Be 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman Catholic Visite 
tien in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte—Regi 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fat) 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Tit 
of Reverend—Consecration of Church Plate—“ Deienis} 
of the Faith”—The “‘ Breeches” Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets 
Medizval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittits 
in disco—Catullus : ‘‘ Hoc ut dixit ”—‘‘ Sandon” (Hora 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo, 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the Ameti 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish His 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensingt 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestai 
Statue in Hyde Park—Arthurian Localities: Scotland 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-row. 


Miscellaneous. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats-3 
Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a healt 
Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages-Iti 
rant Empirics — Sunday Newspapers — Gipsies- 
Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parliamentary Blectis! 
—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual App 
tions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy —Prolé 
Becker's “ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket—lu 
Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the 0 
Time —Gunpowder Plot — Baths in the Middle Ags 
The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelm - 
mas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Mudie’s Select Library provides for all Subscribers of One Guinea 
yer Annum and upwards a constant succession of the Best and Newest 
Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, 
and the Higher Class of Fiction. 

Revised Lists of the Principal Works at present in circulation, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly Reduced 
Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded post free on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Oxford-street. 
BRANCH OFFICES—281, REGENT-STREET ; and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


EMINENT WOMEN SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


MARY L A M B. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER GILCHRIST, 
London: W. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo-place, 


THE MODERN POLITE LETTER-WRITER. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth gilt (post free, 2s, 9d.), 


THE LETTER-WRITER OF MODERN 
SOCIETY. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 
And Author of ‘ Manners and Tone of Good Society,’ ‘ Society Small-Talk,’ ‘ Party Giving on Every Scale,’ &c. 


“A work of which the unconscious humour will hardly disappoint even those readers who still remember the guides 
to polite behaviour which the author has on previous occasions put forth.”—Saturday Keview, 








FREDERICK WARNE & Co. Bedford-street, Strand, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PICCADILLY.’ 
This day is published, 
COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES, post 8vo. with Illustrations, price 21s, 


ALTIORA PET O. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“The opening chapters overflow with drollery.”—7Zimes. 

“ Bids fair to become one of the most remarkable novels of the time.”—St. James's Gazette, 

“It is bright and vigorous and full of meaning.”— Whitehall Review. 

“It is impossible to exaggerate the sense of infinite refreshment inspired by this work of genuine wit, of strong good 
sense, of sharp insight, and of scholarly style.”—Graphic. 

“Every page is lively, clever, and, what is much rarer, spirituel.”—Westminster Review. 

“The book is full of humour and drollery.”—Saturday Review. 


Part IV. post 8vo. 5s. completing the Work, may now be had. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





To be Completed in about Twenty-Five Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
PART I. READY EARLY in SEPTEMBER, 


CARTULARIUM SAXONICUM: 


A COLLECTION OF CHARTERS RELATING TO ANGLO-SAXON HISTORY, 


By WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, F.S.A., 


Of the Department of MSS. British Museum, Honorary Secretary of the British Archzological Association, Member of the 
Committee ef the Paleographical Society, Author of the ‘ History, Art, and Paleography of the Utrecht Psalter,’ 
the ‘ Fasti Monastici Zvi Saxonici,’ &c. 


Wuitine & Co. LIMITED, 30 and 32, Sardinia-street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 


E PP §8’S CO C O A. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, 
and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Ciril Service Gazette. 

Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk. Sold in Packets (and for Export, in Tins, }1b. and 11b.), labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO, HOM@oPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 
Depot in Paris: A. Delafosse, 64, Faubourg 8t. Honoré, 





UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneed Cross, 8.W.; 
xford-street (corner of Vere-street), W. 
FIRE.—Established 1710. Home and Foreign Insurances at moderate 
rates. LIFE. — Established 1810. Sp Low Rates for Young 
Lives. Large Bonuses. Immediate settlement of Claims. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
I it Loss by Fire and htning effected in all of 
the World. "Lass Claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


ACCIDENTS.—64, CORNHILL. 
NO MAN IS SAFE FROM ACCIDENTS. 
WISE MEN INSURE AGAINST THEIR COST. 
ACCIDENTS BY LAND OR WATER INSURED AGAINST BY THB 


RAteway PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
Subscribed Capital, 1,000,000). Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 250,000. 
Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,84,0001. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 














Apply to the Clerks at the Kailway Stations, the Local Agents, ov 
8.Grand Hote! Buildings, Cross; or at the Head Office, 64, 
Cernhill, Londen. WILLIAM J. VIAN, q 





OH N B o@G@DE N, 
ART GOLDSMITH and JEWELLER, 
6, GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS. 





The attention of the Public is respectfully directed te the oe advan- 
wee of purchasing from the bond fide manufacturer at poate wae 
f y money, thereby d Co-op . The 
8-carat Gold Artistic Jewellery is made in the Basement, where some of 
the most skilled Goldsmiths can be seen at work. ‘The Paris Gold Meda) 
in 1878 was awarded for *‘ Goldsmiths’ Work and Jewellery in exquisite 
taste’; also, the Chevalier Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Grand 
Dipléme d’Honneur, and Gold Medal! of |'Académie Nationale, Paris. 
*,” Established a.p. 1798. 
No Agents are horized to call on C 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM, 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Cash Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
pall d Priced C. with full particulars of terms, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road ; and 19, 20, and 23, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH, 

















THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


THE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH. 


Pocket Size, 2s. 6d. 


HE ANTI-STYLOGRAPH (HEARSON’s PATENT). 
Aperfect Reservoir Pen Is nota point writer, but a nibbed Pen 
(fine, medium, or broad), to suit all writers. Carries a large supply of Ink, 


FITTED WITH IRIDIUM-POINTED PALLADIUM PEN, 5s. 6d. 
As flexible as Steel and as durable as Gold. 
Of all Stationers. 
Wholesale only of THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. London. 


HUN YaADI JANOS 





“ The Best Natural Aperient Water.” 
Londen Medical Record, 


“Certain and painless, soft and mild.” 
Professor von Gartner, Stuttgart, 


“* Most pleasant to the palate.” 
Professor von Nussbaum, 


The name of the APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Limited, 
on the Label secures genuineness, 


Of ali Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers, at 1s, 6d, and 28, 

per bottle. 

B URROW’S MALVERN WATERS. 
Soda, Potash, and 


THE PURE NATURAL SPRING WATER.—Malvern Seltzer, 
W. &J. Burrow, The Springs, Malvern. 








Lithia.—The Purest of all Mineral Waters. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH. HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION ; and as the safest 
reg for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, an@ 
nfants. 
DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


I OWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 
whitens the teeth, prevents and arrests decay, strengthens the 
gums. and gives a pleasing fragrance to the breath; it con- 

tains no mineral acid or gritty substances, and is especially 
adapted for the teeth of young children, being very pleasant to use, 


OWLANDS’ ODONTO is the best Tooth Powder. 

§ Alldentists will allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly 
be as efficacious for polishing the teeth and keeping them sound 
and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth powder: such Kow- 
lands’ Odonto has always proved itself. 


Avoid spurious imitations, and buy only ROWLANDS' ODONTOG. 








Sold every where. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 
THE OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY READ OF POPULAR SCIENCE JOURNALS, 


Price Fourpence, Monthly; or Five Shillings per Year, post free, 


S CI ENCE SB. Bong | Pe 










































AN ILLUSTRATED MEDIUM OF INTERCHANGE FOR STUDENTS AND LOVERS OF NATURE. — 
- ’ ? ») 
Edited by J. E. TAYLOR, Ph.D. F.LS. F.G.S., &. BR 
Devoted to every Branch of GEOLOGY, BOTANY, ZOOLOGY, MICROSCOPY, TELESCOPY, PHYSIOGRAPHY, &c. SoU! 
It contains Original ces Articles by the best-known Writers and Workers of the day; and also a Monthly Summary of Discovery and Progress in every Department of Natural 
Beience all over the World 
— Books on Scientific Subjects are duly noticed or reviewed. i au: ‘ Sad! 
A special feature is the large space devoted to Scientific *‘ Notes and Queries,” which enables every lover of nature to chronicle his own original observations or get his special dif. NO" 
culties settled. Sem weir 
For active workers and collectors the ‘‘ Exchange Column ” has long proved a well and widely known means of barter and interchange. The column devoted to ‘‘ Answers to Corre. se 
spondents” has been found helpful to students requiring personal help in naming specimens, &e. obtain 
The volumes of SCLENCE GOSSIP for the last eighteen years contain an unbroken history of the Advancement of Natural Science within that period. 
*,* The SEPTEMBER NUMBER is just ready. ot 
One Shilling, Monthly, | One | Shilling, Monthly, lllustrated by Fred. Barnard, 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. BELGRAVTA. 
| Contents for SEPTEMBER. 
Contents for SEPTEMBER. MAID of ATHENS. by Justin McCarthy, M.P. Mis 
My MUSICAL LIFE. By Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A. : } CALAIS. By Percy Fitzgerald. Md! 
The INNER LIFE of PLANTS. By Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E. With numerous Illustrations. | My FRIEND PATON. By Julian Hawthorne. 
On a CANADIAN LAKE. By Alfred Rimmer. Some HARMLESS BEASTS: aSketch from the Poets. By Phil. Robinson. Mis 
The ENGLISH STAPLE. By Hubert Hall. OUT of the SEASON. By Marie Aimar. Mr. 
Mr. 






The NEW ABELARD: a Romance. By Robert Buchanan, TWO “ PARD3”: an American Engineer's Story. By A. A. Hayes. 


SCIENCE NOTES. Ry W. Mattieu Williams, F.R.A.S. ARTHUR'S REST. By W. Waterfield. 
LOVING a DREAM. Ry Charles G Gibbon. 


TABLE TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. ES rae Bs 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S | PUBLICATIONS, — 





The STORY of a SEA BEACH, By David Pidgeon. JACKSON. By Frank Abell. 
| 
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JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL, = 
FORTUNE'S FOOL, will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. T® 
CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL, — ein — 
FANCY-FREE, and other Stories, will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. ! 
ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEE, Apply b 
ANNAN WATER, will be ready immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. at every Library. 7H 
~~ To ber be rez ady immediz ately, New - and Cheape er E dition, crown 8vo. . cloth ex extra, 3s. 6d. ites 
‘ vass! 
The CAPTAINS ROOM. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.’ Witha J =. 
Frontispiece by E. J. Wheeler. will be} 
i CHRISTIE MURRAY'S NEW NOVEL. (Al 
5 BY the GATE of the SEA: a Romanza. By Davip Curistre Murray, Author of ‘ Joseph’s Coat! § sad 
; 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s., and at every Library. cons 
@ ‘ Bates, H 
NEW VOLUMES of the “PICCADILLY NOVELS.” Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. — 
DUST. By Julian Hawthorne. VAL STRANGE. By D. Christie Murray. OUR LADY of TEARS By Leith Derwent. T° 
KIT: a Memory. By James Payn. | PAUL FOSTER’S DAUGHTER. By Dutton Cook. | The AFGHAN KNIFE. By R. A. Sterndale. Pod 
eee in the D ARK. By A Anthony Trollope. A MODEL FATHER. By D. Christie Murray. experien 
obiain a 
CHEAP CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR NOVELS. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. ny 
The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. By Besant and Rice. The VILLAGE COMEDY. By Mortimer and Frances Cullins. PAUL FABER, SURGEON. By George Mac Donald. Flatt, 85, 
The SHADOW of the SWORD. By Robert Buchanan. | YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Mortimer and Frances Collins. THOMAS WINGFOLD, CURATE. By George Mac Donald. N 
A CHILD of NATURE. By Robert Buchanan. | OUR LADY of TEARS. By James Leith Derwent. The NEW REPUBLIC. By W. H. Mallock. 
The BLACK ROBE. ly Wilkie Collins. | SKETCHES by BOZ By Charles Dickens. A MODEL FATHER. By David Christie Murray. onan 
PAUL FOSTER'S DAUGHTER. By Dutton Cook. | The PICKWICK PAPERS. By Charles Dickens. SOME PRIVATE VIEWS. By James Payn. reference 
SWEET ANNE PAGE. By Mortimer Collins. } OLIVER TWIST. By Charles Dickens. FROM EXILE. By James Payn. 
TRANSMIGRATION. By Mortimer Collins. | NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. By Charles Dickens. A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. By Charles Reaie. f HE 
From MIDNIGHT to MIDNIGHT. By Mortimer Collins. ONE BY ONE. by R. E. Francillon. A WOMAN HATER. By Charles Reade. PA! 
A FIGHT wi'h FORTUNE. By Mortimer Collias. Dr. AUSTIN'S GUESTS. By William Gilbert. READIANA. By Charles Reade. LEADER 
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